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The Air Force Historical Foundation, established in 1953, is an inde- 
pendent, incorporated body, operating under the sanction of law as a 
nonprofit organization. 

The Foundation is dedicated to the preservation, perpetuation and 
appropriate publication of the history and traditions of the United States 
Air Force and its predecessor organizations, and of the men whose lives 
have been devoted to that Service. 

The business and objectives of the Foundation are educational and 
literary; to preserve the annals of American air power, especially the 
annals of the United States Air Force, its components, subsidiaries and 
affiliates, and of the individuals of whom they. are composed; to dissemi- 
nate to the public and to posterity accurate and complete historical infor- 
mation on air power subjects; and to preserve in a central repository 
significant materials depicting the history, culture, and traditions of the 
United States Air Force and the organizations which preceded it. 

The government of the Foundation is vested in a board of twenty- 
four elected trustees, who serve a four-year term, and the following 
persons who are ex-officio members: The civilian head of the United 
States Air Force; the military head of the United States Air Force and 
his immediate predecessor; the commander of the Air University and 
the superintendent of the Air Force Academy. 

Election of trustees is by ballot and each member of the Foundation 
is eligible, and is invited, to vote for members of the Board. 

The Foundation is maintained wholly by individual subscriptions and 
contributions. Civilians and military alike are invited to join one of the 
following categories of membership: 


$3.00 

$1000.00 to $5000.00 
$5000.00 or above 


(All contributions are deductible from income tax.) 


All members receive the quarterly publication, The Air Power Historian, 
whose guiding editorial policy is the belief that our civilization cannot 
survive if the peoples who enjoy its blessings display weakness in conviction 
and courage. 
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Foreword to — WAY OF A FIGHTER 


By MAJOR GENERAL CLAIRE LEE CHENNAULT 
(Reprinted by permission of G. P. Putnam's Sons, Publishers) 


This foreword, which carried a grave forewarning of the impending collapse 
of the American position in China and the whole of Eastern Asia, 

was conceived by the author in 1948, while we yet had time to salvage 
something from the strategic position we had formerly enjoyed. His warning 
went unheeded and the author became a prophet when our ally, Nationalist 
China, was driven from the mainland of Asia to take refuge on an island 


of very limited strategic worth. 


The lesson should be clear: when we shy from the demands of objective strategy, 
and leave our fate to chance, the costs can run irretrievably high. We now know 
the costs of the course we did, in fact, pursue. We can only sense through 
diagnostic appraisal what any other course of action might have gained. 
Alternatives are never processed in major military actions. 


The treatise which follows establishes a realistic framework for that diagnostic 
treatment, and profit in comprehension will be the reward for any reader 

who scans its pages for strategic values that find support in fact and reason. 

A greater profit will derive from reading the entire volume,—Way of a Fighter. 


THE United States is losing the Pa- 
cific War. 

Three years after V-J day this coun- 
try is facing the loss of everything it 
won during the four bloody years it 
took to defeat Japan. 


Here are the facts: 


General George C. Marshall told 
Congress in the spring of 1948 that if 
Manchuria were lost to the Chinese 
Communists, the United States posi- 
tion in southern Korea would be un- 
tenable. 


Manchuria has been lost to the Chi- 
nese Communists. 

Generai Marshall also told Congress 
that if the Chinese Communists con- 
trolled North China the United States 
position in Japan would be “extremely 
serious.” 

North China has been lost to the 
Chinese Communists. 

General Douglas MacArthur warned 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the fall of 
1948 that if the Chinese Communists 
take the lower Yangtze Valley and 
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Shanghai the American military bas- 
tion on Okinawa will be outflanked 
and his position in Japan will be as 
exposed and untenable as it was in the 
Philippines during 1941. 

As this is written, the Chinese Com- 
munists are fighting toward the Yang- 
tze at Nanking. They are aiming to 
force a Yangtze crossing and sweep to 
Shanghai. 

A complete Communist victory in 
China will channelize the undercur- 
rents of native unrest already swirling 
through Burma, India, Malaya, and 
Indonesia into another rising tide of 
Communist victories. The ring of Red 
bases can be stretched from Siberia to 
Saigon. Then the stage will be set for 
the unannounced explosion of World 
War III. 


I have completed a decade of ob- 
serving and administering American 
policy in Asia. I am convinced that 


this policy is plunging us into a dis- 


astrous repetition of the errors that 
dragged us into World War II. I can 
hear the time fuse of a third world war 
sputtering in China as it burns toward 
the final powder keg, and I cannot 
stand idly by without making every 
effort in my power to snuff it out. 

It was not an easy decision for me 
to publish this book. I have had my 
share of heartbreaks and have always 
felt it best to keep my peace. I have 
no taste for muckraking as a pas- 
time, and I believe it is important for 
a people to have confidence in its 
leaders. 


However, it is axiomatic that in pe- 
riods of crisis a nation must have the 
very best of its leadership if it is to 
survive. The last war seared Russia 
to its heart. In the bloody catastro- 
phes of the early war years the Rus- 
sian leadership was pared to the hard, 
competent core that engineered Soviet 
survival. It is leadership of the very 
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best the Russians can offer that wé 
face today. 


I am not so sure the United Stateg 
has shaken down to its very best leads 
ership. Even now the lingering fogq 
of wartime military censorship ob 


scures the sharp edge of disaster 


which we teetered in the spring of 1942 


when Japan swept the southern 
In the flush of final military victory i 


was only human to forget the lessong 
of the mistakes that led us into jeops 
ardy. In the relief of the slaughter’ 
end it is all too easy to weary of them 
battle to keep the peace that followg™ 
every war. 

Many of the things in this book havé 
been set down with genuine regret. J 
realize that much written here may bem 
painful for some of the personalitieg 
discussed and that the countercritij 
cism that is sure to come may be per 
sonally distasteful to me. But I caf 
remain silent no longer. The stakeg 
are now too high. I must take thé 
long chance that by offering my evi 
dence on the last decade in the Orient 
I may contribute something to an accug 
rate estimate of the problems we now 
face and the direction in which we arg 
drifting. Nothing less than our nag 
tional survival depends on how well 
we understand this drift and navigat@ 
a new course. 


China is the key to the Pacifi¢ 
Politics are variable, but geography ig 
a constant. It is the geography of 
China that makes that unhappy land 
so important. 
appeal there may be in the Americamm 
aid for China, the United States atti 
tude toward China should be based off 
a thoroughly realistic appraisal of 
China’s value to the United States. 

This country is now engaged in @ 
worldwide struggle with Russia ove 
organization of the world. The probs 
lem is whether war with Russia is i 
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evitable or whether the world can be 
organized as a co-operative venture in 
peace. This decision depends entirely 
on the shifting balance of strength be- 
tween the positions of the United States 
and Russia. 


There is a growing accumulation of 
intelligence to indicate that Soviet lead- 
fers already consider their Asiatic vic- 
® tories of sufficient strategic importance 
to tip the world balance of power de- 
cisively in favor of Russia. 

The Russians understand the role of 
China in this balance well. Since the 
beginning of the Chinese Revolution in 
the early 1920’s Russians have been 
active in bending China to their pur- 
pose. After they lost their first chance 
to gain control of China in 1927, the 
@ Soviet leaders vigorously aided any 
m™ cause that might weaken the Japanese 
program to hitch China to its impe- 
rialistic chariot. Now, with Japan de- 
feated, Russia is again shrewdly ex- 
ploiting the weakness of American 
policy in China to make her most 
mee determined bid for domination of that 

m vast, strategic area. 
™ The Russians seem to learn some- 
thing from history. They have watched 
Sam their German neighbors go down to 

am shattering defeat twice in a two-front 
mm war. There is considerable evidence 


Maem that the Soviet leaders are determined 


mto avoid that pitfall. While Germany 
mwas a prewar menace on the western 
flank, Russia carefully avoided war 
with Japan despite ample provocation 
by the Japanese. Pitched battles using 
B airplanes and tanks were fought on the 
Manchurian frontier in 1932 and 1936 
between the Russians and Japanese, 
Bbut the Russians refused to be baited 
Binto a full-scale war. Russia was also 
wary of taking on even a badly mauled 
Japan in 1945 until the Soviet victory 
over Germany was complete. 


I seriously question that Russia will 


mishes in Europe until her Asiatic flank 
make anything more than probing skir- 
is secure. The flurries of Russian ac- 
tivity in Europe are largely tests of 
American policy and smoke screens to 
divert attention from the fact that 
Russia is acquiring vast natural re- 
sources, strategic bases, and securing 
its most vulnerable flank in the Orient. 


The Russians are well aware, even 
if most Americans are not, of the 
strategic implications of China. North 
China and Manchuria were the indus- 
trial bases that furnished more than 
one third of all Japanese war produc- 
tion. From air bases built for the 
Americans during the last war at 
Chengtu, Sian, and Lanchow in north- 
west China, all of the vast Russian 
industry east of the Ural Mountains is 
open to air attack. From these same 
bases and dozens of others in North 
China the slender thread of Russian 
communications between eastern and 
western Siberia could be snapped by 
even a small air force. With North 
China controlled by a government 
friendly to the United States, Russia’s 
only access to these fields would be 
across a thousand miles of Turkestan 
desert. As a result of the Communist 
sweep in China many of these vital 
fields are already in the hands of Chi- 
nese Communists. From Okinawa, 
Japan, and the Philippines, American 
airpower can only peck away at the 
perimeter of Russia’s vitals. From 
North and Central China the same 
force could strike deeply into Russia’s 
industrial heart. 


These, then, are the stakes for which 
we are playing in China. If China re- 
mains friendly to the United States, 
the Russians will dare not move deeper 
into Europe leaving their vitals ex- 
posed on the Asiatic flank. If the 
Asiatic flank is secured and American 
airpower is pushed out beyond a crit- 
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ical range, then the way will be open 
for new and more powerful ventures 
in Europe. 

It is now obvious that the United 
States played its prewar hand in Asia 
badly. Initial Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria during 1931 and 1932 was 
the tip-off to the potential aggressors 
that the world would not be organized 
on a basis of collective security. It 
showed clearly that the Western pow- 
ers would not stick together to keep 
the peace. It is the answer to precisely 
this same question that the Russians 
are probing for today. On this answer 
will depend their future plans. Our 
record in China so far has provided 
them with the same answer as in 1931. 
If our China policy continues along 
its present course the Russians will 
probably be justified in concluding 
that our determination to preserve the 
peace is no stronger now than that of 
the Western nations in 1931-32. In 
that case, their decision will favor 
further aggression that can only lead 
to war. 

After Japanese attacks on China in 
1937 the United States failed to en- 
force its “Open Door Policy” in China 
and allowed Japan to exclude us from 
the Yangtze and China’s coastal ports. 
At the same time the United States sold 
enormous quantities of scrap iron, oil, 
and aviation supplies to Japan. We 
were awakened from that fool’s dream 
one Sunday morning by the sound of 
Japanese bombs blasting Pearl Harbor. 

Our wartime policy in China failed 
to retrieve our prewar losses. Pri- 
marily because of the leadership of 
General Joseph W. Stilwell, we failed 
to achieve either the military or the 
political objectives desired in China. 
Not until Stilwell was succeeded by 
Lieutenant General Albert C. Wede- 
meyer did American policy in China 
bear any resemblance to that of two 
allies fighting a common foe. 
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Immediately after the war Wede- 
meyer continued to execute a firm and 
constructive policy. Already he had 
regained much of the ground lost by 
Stilwell and had promising prospects 
of complete success. Collapse of Japan 
found the Generalissimo’s armies still 
in South and West China far from the 
vital ports and industrial centers held 
by the Japanese. Chinese Communist 
armies, in contrast, lay along the low- 
er Yangtze Valley and near all the 
major centers of North China. But 
in this race to relieve the Japanese, the 
United States provided air lift that en- 
abled the Generalissimo’s armies to 
leapfrog Communist forces in their 
path and occupy the key cities. Navy 
transports later moved other Chinese 
divisions to Manchurian ports to be- 
gin occupation of the vital area. 

To his everlasting credit, Wede- 
meyer diagnosed the situation ac- 
curately and acted with promptness 
and decision to avert this initial Com- 
munist crisis and prevent the Chinese 
Communists from taking over control 
of China’s key areas from the Jap- 
anese. Later Wedemeyer made a thor- 
ough study of China’s postwar prob- 
lems and blueprinted a detailed plan 
for the type and quantity of American 
aid required to help the Chinese ef- 
fectively reorganize their shattered 
country. The recommendations of this 
report were not only ignored but the 
report itself was ruthlessly suppressed, 
and the American people and their 
Congress have been deprived of the 
testimony of a man who is perhaps our 
best authority on postwar China. Even 
at this late date the Wedemeyer report 
on China should be made public. 

After a summer of diplomatic man- 
euvering between the Generalissimo 
and Chinese Communist leaders, the 
civil war broke out into the open again 
in October 1945. The Generalissimo’s 
armies still had their American-sup- 
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plied equipment. Well equipped with 
trucks, artillery, machine guns, and 
mortars they began a systematic mop 
up of Communist troops wherever they 
could be found. The Generalissimo’s 
offensive was well under way and pro- 
gressing successfully when General 
George C. Marshall reached China in 
November 1945 as a special emissary. 
Marshall has now retired in poor health 
after devoting a lifetime of great serv- 
ice to his country. He carries with him 
the respect of all those, including my- 
self, who worked with him during the 
war and of all who shared his labors 
during the trying postwar years. 


It was unfortunate that his assign- 
ment in China was to carry out a 
policy set for him by the State Depart- 
ment that was utterly impossible to 
execute. The failure of Marshall’s 
China mission had its roots in these 
faulty orders. Under normal circum- 
stances it would seem less than fair 
not to ignore this episode in the career 
of a man who has done so much for his 
country. However, a full discussion of 
this period in our China policy is abso- 
lutely essential to understand what is 
going on in Asia and why our national 
survival is at stake. Here in Shanghai, 
with China crumbling before my eyes, 
I have no choice but to discuss the 
Marshall mission frankly. 


Marshall was a rigidly disciplined 
“spit and polish” soldier of the “Black 
Jack” Pershing school, and he came 
to China fresh from five years as the 
head of the most powerful military 
organization in the world. Marshall 
was used to conducting his business 
through direct orders promptly exe- 
cuted without question. By the time 
Marshall reached China that country 
was reduced to a state of disorganiza- 
tion where getting things accomplished 
by the Chinese government required 


rare tact, flexibility, and judgment. 
Only four years of a far less brutal 
enemy occupation reduced France to 
a position where it is still impossible 
to organize a responsible government. 
China suffered eight years of occupa- 
tion interlarded with intermittent civil 
war that left economic chaos and po- 
litical turbulence so violent it was im- 
possible for an Occidental to under- 
stand it at first glance. Marshall’s 
judgment of China by his strict sol- 
dier’s standards and tight concept of 
organization could hardly have aided 
his understanding of the Chinese prob- 
lems he came to solve. 


Marshall also came to China with 
a set of orders utterly impossible to 
carry out. They were given to him 
by a State Department that was the 
source of a Russian policy now ad- 
mitted to have been a grievous error. 
Marshall did not originate that policy, 
and, when he became Secretary of 
State, he was the leader in the fight to 
change it. However, in his China mis- 
sion he was saddled with these State 
Department orders; good soldier that 
he was, he strove to carry them out to 
the letter despite all obstacles and re- 
gardless of how hopeless he himself 
may have thought the task set for him. 


Marshall’s orders were to bring an 
end to the Chinese civil war and stim- 
ulate a coalition government in China 
by taking the Chinese Communists 
into the existing government headed by 
the Generalissimo. These orders were 
the product of the Yalta-Potsdam po- 
litical climate that based American 
policy on the assumption that it was 
both possible and necessary to co- 
operate with the Russians. During the 
period when this utterly mistaken no- 
tion guided American policy it was 
China that suffered the most serious 
consequences. 
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To guide him in this complex and 
difficult role, Marshall had the con- 
flicting testimony of two of his close 
personal friends—Stilwell and Wede- 
meyer. Unfortunately, he accepted 
Stilwell’s version of China and Chinese 
leadership almost at face value. This 
could not help but complicate his task. 


Net result of Marshall’s fifteen- 
month mission to China was much the 
same as Stilwell’s earlier experience. 
The trend of a gradually stronger Cen- 
tral Government was reversed and the 
military balance shifted again in favor 
of the Chinese Communists. 


Stripped to its essentials, here is 
what the Marshall mission did to 
China. It forced a truce to the Chi- 
nese civil war at a time when the Cen- 
trol Government forces were winning. 
When the Generalissimo naturally 
balked at endorsing a policy that meant 
military disaster for his forces, Mar- 
shall applied pressure in the Stilwell 
manner by shutting off the flow of all 
American military aid to China in- 
cluding war surplus bought and paid 
for by the Chinese. This arms em- 
bargo lasted for nearly a year. He 
also summarily scuttled a Sino-Amer- 
ican agreement made in September 
1945 whereby the United States agreed 
to supply China with planes and equip- 
ment for an eight and one-third group 
air force including four-engine bomb- 
ers. Marshall also extracted a promise 
from the Generalissimo not to use the 
Chinese Air Force already in China 
against the Communists on the grounds 
that this would constitute “offensive 
action.” Restricting the Chinese Air 
Force deprived the Generalissimo of 
his most potent weapon. It was also 
implied that discussions regarding a 
$500,000,000 loan to China could not 
be resumed until a truce was effected 
in the civil war. Marshall did not know 
then that the most effective Washing- 
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ton opposition to the Chinese loan was 
coming from Henry Wallace, a man 
whose position on Russia has since 
become quite clear. 


The truce sponsored and pushed by 
Marshall, with all the diplomatic tre- 
sources of the United States at his 
disposal, forced the Generalissimo 
to halt his anti-Communist offensive 
at a time when it was on the verge of 
wiping out large bodies of Chinese 
Communist troops. Some fifty truce 
teams each were dispatched to trouble 
spots all over China. Each was headed 
by an elderly American colonel special- 
ly picked for his white hair to impress 
the Chinese. Here are some specific 
examples of what they accomplished. 


North of Hankow some 200,000 
government troops had _ surrounded 
70,000 Communist troops and were 
beginning a methodical job of extermi- 
nation. The Communists appealed to 


Marshall on the basis of his truce pro-§ 


posal, and arrangements were made 
for the fighting to cease while the 
Communists marched out of the trap 
and on to Shantung Province, where 
a large Communist offensive began 
about a year later. On the East River 
near Canton some 100,000 Communist 
troops were trapped by government 
forces. The truce teams effected their 
release and allowed the Communists 
to march unmolested to Bias Bay 
where they boarded junks and sailed to 
Shantung. 


The worst fiasco was at Kalgan Pass. 
This gap in the North China Mountains 
is a historic gateway betwéen China 
and Manchuria. At the end of the 


war there were no organized Com- 
munists in Manchuria. Chinese Com- 
munists flocked from their base in 
northwest China through the Kalgan 
Pass to join the Russian troops if 
Manchuria. When the Chinese govern- 
ment troops occupied Manchuria they 
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found the great industrial centers 
stripped bare of machinery and the 
tremendous arsenals of the famed 
Japanese Kwantung Army empty. 
There was no trace of either the Kwan- 
tung Army or its equipment. 


Early in 1946 a government offen- 
sive captured Kalgan and sealed off 
the pass, trapping nearly a million 
Chinese Communists in northwest 
China who were moving toward Man- 
churia. The Communists complained 
that they were merely returning to 
their prewar homes in Manchuria. 
Marshall made strenuous efforts to get 
the Generalissimo to open the Kalgan 
Pass for these Communists. Eventual- 
ly the Generalissimo yielded, withdrew 
his troops in June 1946, and the Com- 
munist horde poured into Manchuria. 
The Communists then broke the truce 
by fortifying Kalgan Pass. A year 
later Chinese government armies had 
to fight a bloody campaign to re- 
capture the pass they voluntarily 
evacuated under the truce. 


In January 1947 the mystery of what 
happened to the Japanese Kwantung 
Army equipment was solved. The 
poorly armed Chinese Communists 
who marched north the year before 
now swarmed south from Manchuria 
armed with Japanese rifles, machine 
guns, mortars, tanks, and artillery. 
They even had Japanese aircraft but 
no gas or pilots to operate them. The 
Russians had simply turned over the 
Japanese equipment to the Chinese 
Communists and thus endowed them 
with a rich military legacy. 

Conservative estimates of the Jap- 
anese military stockpile in Manchuria 
seized by the Russians appraise it as 
sufficient matériel to supply a million 
men for ten years of fighting. By using 
Japanese munitions the Russians 
avoided the necessity of investing their 
own resources and are able to claim 


that no Russian arms were sent to 
China. The Manchurian booty repre- 
sents the total investment the Russians 
can afford in China at present. They 
lack the industry in eastern Siberia to 
supply a sustained war effort even for 
themselves. Transportation facilities 
across Siberia are too meager to supply 
China from the Russian Ural industrial 
area. 


It was these troops who marched 
under a safe-conduct of the American- 
sponsored truce through Kalgan Pass 
and returned with Japanese arms that 
won the decisive battles in Manchuria 
in the summer of 1947. They were 
opposed by the government’s Amer- 
ican-trained divisions. While the Com- 
munists were being rearmed by the 
Russians, the government divisions 
had their supplies cut off by what Mar- 
shall freely admits was a ten-month 
embargo on American military sup- 


Credit: U. 8. Arr Force 


Captain Claire Lee Chennault as an instruc- 

tor in the Air Corps Tactical School, Max- 

well Field, Alabama, in 1935. It is interesting 

to note how little Chennault changed physi- 
cally through the years. 
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plies to China. Since these Chinese 
divisions had been equipped in the 
spring and summer of 1945 their arms, 
ammunition, and trucks badly needed 
replacement. Two years of hard cam- 
paigning had worn their rifle barrels 
smooth, exhausted their ammunition, 
and battered the trucks they relied on 
for transport and supply. All of their 
equipment was American and without 
American replacements, spare parts, 
and ammunition it was virtually use- 
less. 


It did not take long for the well- 
armed Communists to chew up the 
government divisions armed only with 
the worn remnants of two-year-old 
American equipment and minus an ef- 
fective air force. The Chinese armies 
that Stilwell and Wedemeyer trained 
in India and West China perished 
early in 1947 on the frozen Man- 
churian plains. The stage was set for 
the final mop up of Manchuria in the 
summer of 1948 and the Communist 
offensive into North China that at this 
writing has swept almost to the north 
bank of the Yangtze and gravely threat- 
ens Nanking and Shanghai. 


Marshall also sought, as part of his 
orders, to force the Generalissimo into 
a variety of political changes including 
formation of a coalition government 
with Communists in the cabinet. 


At the time of the Marshall mission 
the Chinese Communists terms for 
entering the Chinese National govern- 
ment were one third of the cabinet 
members including the War Minister, 
retention of a Communist army of 
forty-eight divisions, and the governor- 
ships of all provinces where the Com- 
munist troops then claimed occupation 
of a majority of the area. The fate of 
Czechoslovakia has since proved how 
fatal this would have been to the exist- 
ing government of China. Inclusion 
of Communists in a coalition front is 


a standard preliminary tactical man- 
euver in a Communist seizure of 
power. It is a technique that may well 
be attempted again in China if the 
Communists feel that an attempt to 
gain complete military victory may cost 
more than they can afford. 

The Generalissimo had been deal- 
ing with Communists inside and out- 
side the Chinese government for more 
than twenty years. He spent part of 
his education in Moscow’s Communist 
academies. He thoroughly understood 
the Communist motives and techniques 
and knew that a Communist minority 
in a coalition government would actual- 
ly result in complete Communist 
domination of China. 


Marshall was then just beginning his 
political dealings with the Communists. 
It is obvious he has learned a good 
deal about their tactics since then. 
Marshall’s orders in China did not 
permit him to act as though the strug- 
gle between the Communists and Chi- 
nese government were anything more 
than minor maneuvering between rival 
political factions.. He was not able 
then to view it as the basic struggle 
that it certainly is wherever that issue 
is drawn. Marshall had to persist in 
professing the idea that including Com- 
munists in a coalition government was 
no more serious than adding a few 
Republicans to a Democratic cabinet. 
Too many Americans tend to interpret 
the life and death struggles of foreign 
politics in the same light as the bitter 
but by no means fatal rivalry of Amer- 
ican politics. There is a vast difference. 


When his coalition plans collapsed 
and fighting flared again, Marshall 
finally gave up his China venture. He 
returned to the United States with a 
“plague on both your houses” speech 
that was a remarkable confession that 
his early profession of faith in the 
integrity of the Communists was not 
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justified by their subsequent actions. 
Marshall’s disillusionment over the 
prospect of working with Communists 
on a basis of mutual trust was sympto- 
matic of the general shift in American 
policy toward Russia that occurred 
during roughly the same period. Amer- 
ican policy in Europe was adjusted 
to this realistic appraisal of the Com- 
munists and their intentions. Our 
China policy never changed. 


While Marshall has done a good job 
of applying the lessons of his Chinese 
political education to Europe, he has 
been reluctant to undertake the funda- 
mental reappraisal of his China policy 
required by subsequent events. Cur- 
rent American aid to China is largely 
food relief because of the State De- 
partment’s insistence that military aid 
cannot be effective until the Chinese 
government inaugurates sweeping po- 
litical and economic reforms. 


In this policy I believe the State 
Department has the cart before the 
horse. Military aid should have top 
priority. Without a military, decision 
there can never be the internal sta- 
bility required for any effective re- 
forms. Last March when the Marshall 
plan for China was presented to Con- 
gress, I was appalled to note that only 
one sixth of the program was devoted 
to the military aid so desperately 
needed. 


At the request of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, then headed 
by Representative Charles Eaton of 
New Jersey, I flew from Shanghai to 
Washington to plead for a more real- 
istic approach to China’s problems and 
a more intelligent understanding of the 
United States stake in Asia. My fifty- 
one-hour flight on a Great Circle 
course from Shanghai to Washington 
via Northwest Airlines offered dra- 
matic evidence of how the Pacific 
world had shrunk when compared with 


my initial fourteen-day steamship trip 
to China in 1937. 


I told Congress last March that un- 
less effective military aid was im- 
mediately forthcoming for China, the 
Chinese Communists would overrun 
Manchuria and be well on their way 
to taking all of North China within 
six months. Congress authorized mili- 
tary aid of $125,000,000 to China, but 
the summer was spent in endless dick- 
ering with the State Department and 
National Military Establishment over 
details of that aid, and not until 
October of 1948 did these munitions 
begin to flow to China. By then, seven 
months after my gloomy prophecy, 
the Communists had all of Manchuria 
and most of North China, and were 
marching toward Nanking. 


The situation is now deteriorating 
so rapidly in China that I cannot ven- 
ture further prophecy on its outcome. 
However, there are two salient facts of 
which I am sure. First is that the 
United States needs a new and effective 
policy in China. This will require 
a thorough re-examination of our pres- 
ent policy and our capacity to support 
any changes. But there is an acute 
danger that we may no longer have 
time for such consideration and that 
the Communists may win complete 
victory in China before a new Amer- 
ican policy can be formed. Reliable 
reports indicate that the Communist 
generals are planning to force a 
Yangtze crossing early in the spring 
of 1949. Russians are now reported 
to be training a Chinese Communist 
air force near Mukden to provide the 
air cover without which a crossing of 
the Yangtze might be impossible. Cap- 
tured Japanese planes and Russian 
second-line fighters are being turned 
over to the Chinese Comunists air 
center. 


In view of this situation the im- 
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mediate goal of the United States 
must be some sort of holding action 
that will prevent a decisive Communist 
victory while our China policy is being 
debated. This action requires neither 
vast monetary nor military outlays. Its 
principal requirement is swift action 
lest we lose our chance forever. The 
recent history of China is studded with 
examples of how small, technically 
well-equipped forces can exert decisive 
influence in China out of all propor- 
tion to their size. 

This holding action in China to pre- 
vent the Communists from organizing 
the great Chinese land mass against 
us is imperative if we are to gain the 
time required for a searching analysis 
of our world-wide foreign policy and 
the development ‘of a sound method of 
working with the Chinese to replace 
our present policy of sticking a finger 
in the European dike while the Asiatic 
dam bursts. . 

My second certainty is that the price 
of peace in the Pacific world is going 
up at an astronomical rate, and we 
shall eventually have to pay that bill 
in full. Looking back over the last 
decade, we can easily trace the soaring 
cost of an effective American policy 
in China. 

During the war, cost of such a pro- 
gram would have been negligible. The 
twin goals of defeating Japan and 
establishing a strong, friendly Chinese 
regime were originally inseparable 
segments of a common goal. Stilwell’s 
failure to recognize this fact lost that 
opportunity and helped set off the 
chain reaction that brought us to the 
brink of the current crisis. 

Immediately after the war the cost 
of China aid rose only slightly. Thanks 
to the good work done by Wedemeyer 
and his staff and the availability of a 
vast stock of war surplus in the Pacific 
bases, the Chinese government could 
have been given the military power to 
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withstand aggression and turn to the 
pressing problems of internal reform 
with little additional cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Marshall’s arms em- 
bargo on China squandered that op- 
portunity and gave the Chinese Com- 
munists the breathing spell they needed 
to refurbish their ragged hordes at the 
captured Japanese stockpiles in Man- 
churia. 

By the spring of 1948 official esti- 
mates of the cost of China aid had 
risen to a billion and a half dollars 
plus establishment of a large American 
military mission in China. That op- 


portunity, too, was lost largely as a ° 


result of the State Department’s in- 
sistence on “economic” aid that did 
little but waste American dollars, in- 
stead of the military aid required. How 
high the cost will eventually go or how 
many further opportunities we will 
allow to pass without action I cannot 
guess. I am only sure that eventually 
we shall have to pay it in full just as 
we had to pay the long-deferred bill 
for a decade’s indifference to the 
Orient that Japan presented at Peari 
Harbor just seven years ago. 

We face essentially the same choice 
the British faced in 1938 in Munich. 
I am well aware of the dangers ot 
bleeding American economy white 
through a vast arms program and 
foreign aid. That could be as dis- 
astrous as military defeat. But we 
must face up to our present problem 
as the British failed to do at Munich. 
Then they were appalled at the pos- 
sible price for resisting German ag- 
gression. They felt they could not af- 
ford that cost. Yet that choice only 
boosted the final bill to the fantastic 
total they had to pay. When the bill 
was finally presented they had no 
choice but to pay it or accept the end 
of their nation. The failure to pay the 
price at Munich eventually cost the 
British five grinding years of war that 
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eroded their national economy to a 
bare sustenance level and lost the 
bulk of their empire. The United 
States must not make the same mistake 
simply because we shrink from fac- 
ing facts. 

Many people now admit the validity 
of this thesis. Few, however, believe 
there is anything we can do about it. 
Can we really do anything? We most 
emphatically can! First we can throw 
in small, carefully selected military aid 
tailored to meet the specific problem 
of the moment in China—a holding 
action to defend the lower Yangtze 
Valley and Shanghai. If Shanghai can 
be held, it will prevent the Communists 
from organizing the north bank of the 
Yangtze well enough to support a 
military thrust across the river into 
South China. 

Along with this aid we must send 
technically skilled and imaginative 
leaders who can improvise to meet 
rapidly changing situations and who 
can gain the confidence of the Chinese 
with whom they work. The Chinese 
may not understand the workings of an 
internal combustion engine, but they 
can see through a man and tell what 
makes him tick in an instant. They 
nave been evaluating human nature 
for thousands of years and are ex- 
perts. Naturally the Chinese will not 
work effectively with foreigners un- 
less they feel these foreigners are gen- 
uinely sympathetic to their cause and 
country. 

We must recognize that the Orient is 
a primary field of American interest 
and must stop allowing our affairs in 
this area to be conducted by second- 
rate men. We are only now beginning 
to develop some China experts in the 
field who show real promise, but policy 
in Washington is still formulated by 
incompetent scrubs in the State De- 
partment, not deemed fit to play in the 
European game, while men of Wede- 


meyer’s caliber and ability sit on the 
side lines. 

Many of our so-called China experts 
contend that things are so bad in China 
now that it is impossible to do anything 
to change them. This is sheer non- 
sense. This is the same type of think- 
ing that said it was impossible for 
China to resist Japan in 1937. Yet 
it was Japan who suffered the final 
defeat. 


The experts said the American 
Volunteer Group wouldn’t last three 
weeks in combat, yet with 250 men 
and $8,000,000 we smashed the Jap- 
anese air force over China and kept 
bombs off Chinese cities for the first 
time in three years. 

The experts wrote off China as fin- 
ished again when the Japanese took 
Burma and cut the last land line of 
supply. They said the air lift across 
the Hump was impractical and im- 
possible. The airmen of the Air Trans- 
port Command and China National 
Aviation Corporation did the im- 
possible by flying more than a million 
tons across the Hump and kept China 
going on airborne supply for as long 
as was necessary. 

The military experts said. the Jap- 
anese Army would run the Fourteenth 
Air Force out of East China, but again 
a handful of good men with good air- 
planes refused to be licked. In the 
spring of 1945 it was the starving 
Japanese Army that was getting out of 
East China as fast as its underfed 
legs could carry it, and not the Four- 
teenth Air Force. 

Again after the war I was assured 
by the experts that it would be im- 
possible for me to organize a new air 
line in China. Today that air line is fly- 
ing 4,000,000 ton miles a month. I 
have been working with Americans and 
Chinese for so long now who have been 
doing the alleged “impossible” for 
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many years that I have no patience 
with the critics who are experts only 
at inventing reasons for doing nothing. 
I think it is high time we scuttled them 
in favor of leaders who have the imag- 
ination, energy, and intelligence to ac- 
complish the so-called impossible. 
That is certainly the type of leadership 
that has made the United States a great 
nation. 


It is not yet too late for effective 
action in China. The Chinese Com- 
munist armies are operating off lines 
of supply that are badly stretched. 
Their present position is similar to 
that of the Japanese at the end of their 
initial push into East China in 1944 
when they were vulnerable to the 
stranglehold of airpower. The Com- 
munists are now moving into territory 
that has not been politically organized 
in their favor as well as the northern 
provinces. The Communists, like the 
Japanese before them, do not—as 
yet—have the air umbrella necessary 
to protect their ground offensives 
against sustained air attacks. It is cer- 
tainly not impossible for a small force 
of stout men who know the terrain to 
apply the best of modern equipment 
against critical Communist weak spots 
and halt the advance in its tracks. This 
would save the lower Yangtze Valley 
and South and West China as a base in 
which Chinese nationalism could re- 
organize, and after learning the les- 
sons of its defeat, political and mili- 
tary, set out again under its own steam 
to liberate the rest of China. 


Whatever happens in China’s im- 
mediate future, if it is considered 
United States policy to prevent Com- 
munist organization of that country, 
it is necessary to maintain this base 
and maintain some form of non-Com- 
munist central government in China. 
If the territory not yet conquered by 
the Chinese Communists is allowed to 
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revert to the domination of provincial 
war lords, it will eventually be di- 
vided, defeated, and absorbed by the 
Communists piecemeal just like the 
small separate states of eastern Europe. 


The creation and preservation of a 
central government has been the his- 
toric role of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek in modern China. He has 
been the driving will that has held to- 
gether a country of loose political 
organization and primitive communica- 
tions in even a semblance of national 
unity. It is significant that leaders of 
all the divergent political elements in 
China except the Communists have 
appreciated the necessity of Chinese 
unity. For this reason they have sup- 
ported the Generalissimo on broad na- 
tional issues regardless of their dis- 
agreements with him on internal policy. 
It is for this reason that I, too, have 
loyally supported the Generalissimo 
during my long residence in China. It 
was the Generalissimo who stood be- 
tween China and surrender to Japan 
and it was the Generalissimo who stood 
between China and complete chaos 
after the war. 


Whatever the future may hold, if 
will be necessary to have some cen 
tralizing force to preserve the inde 
pendent spirit of China and prevent 
its domination by foreign powers. 

Despite a decade of American 
bungling in China this country still has 
a vast reservoir of good will among the 
Chinese people. The Chinese govern- 
ment now has little faith in us because 
of the long record of broken America 
promises and action that only served to 
strengthen the Communist opposition 
In the coastal ports most Chinese lool 
on the Americans as successors to thé 
British and French economic imperial 
ists whose only aim is to exploit Chin: 
for personal profit. But in the vas 
hinterland there are millions of Chi 
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nese who still look on the United States 
as the only hope in establishing a 
peaceful and independent China and 
still remember the American airmen as 
the reason Japanese bombs stopped 
falling. 

It would not take much concrete 
effective aid to capitalize on this senti- 
ment. Many Chinese are now accept- 
ing the Communists only because they 
feel the United States has abandoned 
China to its fate. At the first real sign 
of American interest in China these 
marginal millions would abandon the 
Communists. 

As a practicing warrior for many 
years, I am convinced of the complete 
futility of war. It settles only problems 
of the past and creates the new prob- 
lems of the future. There is no place 
in the world today for the narrow, 
competitive nationalism that sparks 
the tinder of war. My long experience 
as an airman has taught me the folly 
of the artificial borders of political 


states. The ease with which the air- 
man passes them by with his load of 
peaceful commerce or atomic destruc- 
tion should have served notice long 
since that they are no longer necessary. 


I am convinced that the people of 
this planet must ultimately and in- 
evitably move toward a single form of 
world government if civilization is to 
survive. But it is our immediate task 
to see that this world government 
comes as a mutual federation of free 
peoples rather than through the ruth- 
less domination of a master state en- 
slaving all the others. In this struggle 
there are still many battles that cannot 
be avoided. The most critical of these 
now is to prevent the Communists from 
organizing the vast and rich land mass 
of China under their whip and turning 
its weight against us and the other 
free peoples of the world. 

CLAIRE LEE CHENNAULT 
Shanghai, China 
January, 1949 


Touché 


It is not our wrong actions which it requires courage to confess, so much 
as those which are ridiculous and foolish. 


* * 


—ROUSSEAU 
* 


The integrity of men is to be measured by their conduct, not by their 


professions. 


* * 


—JUNIUS 
a 


The weakest spot in every man is where he thinks himself to be the wisest. 


* * 


—EMMONS 


He who gives himself airs of importance, exhibits the credentials of 


impotence. 


* * 


—LAVATER 
* 


Whenever firmness is sufficient, rashness is unnecessary. 


* * 


—NAPOLEON 


* * 
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THE CHENNAULT | REMEMBER 


By WILLIAM C. MCDONALD, Jr. 


Because of his turbulent personality, Claire Lee Chennault, in his up and down 
career, left behind him many bitter and critical enemies and an equal number 
of avid supporters and staunch friends. It was a difficult thing to become 
intimately acquainted with Chennault. This privilege was reserved for those 
who worked closely with him, and who subsequently came to know and 
understand his ways and the workings of his mind. 


In this circle of intimate associates perhaps no one was closer to the 
“old warrior” than Billy McDonald, who shared with him some thrilling 
experiences and dramatic ventures during a span of years characterized almost 


continually by strife and turmoil. 


William C. McDonald, « native of Birmingham, Alabama, was one of the 
original flying members of the aerobatic and stunt team which Chennault 
organized while he was a Captain and an instructor in the old Air Corps 
Tactical School at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Alabama. At the time, 
McDonald was serving as a Sergeant, although he held a commission as 
Lieutenant in the Reserve. The other wing man, Sergeant John M. Williamson, 
was also a commissioned officer in the Reserve. 


After McDonald and Williamson completed their enlisted tour at Maxwell, 
and after having been denied regular commissions in the U. S. Air Corps, 

they readily accepted commissions from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
They sailed from Seattle, Washington, in July of 1936, to become members of 
and advisors to the Chinese Air Force. Through their instigation, they were 
instrumental in influencing the Generalissimo that one man—Chennault—was 
the person most capable of building up and directing the destinies of the 
Chinese Air Force in a war against Japan. Chennault joined his old buddies 
in China in 1937. The history which followed has been told many times, 


in many places, by many persons. 


Here then is a tribute to that famous grizzled “old warrior” by one of his 


closest and dearest friends. 


In 1935 at the Cleveland Air Races, 
someone once asked the “Three Men 
on the Flying Trapeze” for their auto- 
graphs. Roscoe Turner, who was 
standing by, said: “You'd better get 
them in a hurry. The way these three 
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fly, they won't be around long and 
they won’t die in bed either.” Well, 
we all hung around quite a while,— 
two of us have died in bed,—so I’m 
writing this article as I’m the only one 
left. 1 was probably closer, longer, to 
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the late great Claire Lee Chennault 
than any man now alive, and I value 
that association as the great experience 
of my life. 


Much has been written about the life 
of Chennault. Even more will soon 
be added, for General Merian. C. 
Cooper, a movie producer of note who 
once served on Chennault’s staff, is 
busy on a dramatization of his life to 
be released under the name of “Chen- 
nault of China.” That his memory may 
continue to live, the name of Chennault 
Field was given to Lake Charles Air 
Force Base in Louisiana, on 18 No- 
vember 1958. Into the written facts 
about his life quite a bit of fiction has 
been added. 


It has been said that Chennault was 
part Indian. His family was of Hugenot 
stock and the Lee in his name is there 
because his mother was a close con- 
nection of the Lees of Virginia. Chen- 
nault was born in Texas but was 
brought up in the river country of 
Louisiana where he spent much of his 
boyhood hunting and fishing. While 
he never lost his love for this part of 
the world, he found Western China a 
happy home because he could con- 
tinue his hunting there. The self- 
reliance he learned as a boy in 
Louisiana was his outstanding char- 
acteristic. 


Joe Alsop, a popular columnist who 
knew the General well enough to be 
a pallbearer at his funeral, wrote in his 
obituary column that he was self- 
educated. Perhaps Joe was simply re- 
flecting an Ivy Leaguer’s small regard 
for southern schools, for Chennault 
entered L.S.U. at age 14, and had three 
years there before taking his final year 
at Louisiana State Normal. He was, 


in fact, a schoolteacher for several 

years, and not even southern states had 

many uneducated teachers in 1912. 
Here 


in Montgomery Chennault 


worked very hard to demonstrate his 
theories on the importance of fighter 
aircraft. Our “Flying Trapeze” act 
was developed with the encouragement 
of General John Curry, to show the 
potential of fighters fighting in forma- 
tion. The idea was the old one, that 
tthe difference in the firepower of 
opposing forces is not the dif- 
ference in the number of fire units, 
but the square of the difference. That 
is, in a fight between 2 planes on one 
side and 1 on the other, the odds are 
4 to 1 and not 2 to 1. Here, too, 
Chennault backed Alexander de Se- 
versky in his fight to get wider-range 
fighters with greater firepower. Our 
Air Force in 1936, however, was com- 
pletely bomber-minded. The fighter 
course Chennault taught was dropped, 
and he was invalidated out of the serv- 
ice. Not until unescorted bombers suf- 
fered heavy losses over Europe was any 
real emphasis put on fighters in the 
American Air Force. Their perform- 
ance, when they finally got there, is 
well-known. 

In 1937 Chennault headed for 
China to join us as an instructor in 
the Chinese Air Force. Madam Chiang 
Kai-shek sent me to Japan to meet 
him and brief him on the situation. It 
was a fascinating trip for me. I trav- 
eled as a manager of a theatrical troup, 
since even then American advisors to 
the Chinese were “persona non grata” 
in Japan. Before we left Japan Chen- 
nault had begun his extensive notes on 
the Japanese and their land that were 
to prove so valuable later. 

Shortly after he arrived, actual war 
with Japan broke out at the Marco 
Polo Bridge.. The Generalissimo in- 
structed him to take over the training 
program of the whole air force. The 
situation was chaotic. Anyone with 
an airplane to sell had found a ready 
market in China, and there were a 
few of most any type plane you could 
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name. The Italians had been in con- 
trol of the air force and had so kept 
their books that the Generalissimo had 
very little real idea of what his actual 
strength was. All candidates for pilot 
training had been passed since failure 
would have meant loss of face, so dear 
to an Oriental. Classically educated 
Chinese had little respect for mechan- 
ically-minded Americans. 

At every step the fortunes of the 
Nationalist Government went from bad 
to worse. The capitol was moved sev- 
eral times, withdrawing from Nanking, 
near Shanghai on the coast, to Chung- 
king in far southwest China. At each 
stage Chennault was on hand using 
his remarkable talents and the few 
tools then available to organize the 
best possible defense. 

At Nanking he organized a defense 
to night bombing, using a grid of 
searchlights. As the bombers ap- 
proached they were picked up by a 
light and passed on from one to an- 
other so that the pilot was kept blinded. 
Thus Chinese fighters could get in close 
for the kill, and the bombers were kept 
too high to be very effective. Here 
and at Hankow we were able to teach 
the Chinese many of our trapeze tac- 
tics, which worked well in combat. In 
defending Chungking Chennault or- 
ganized a very effective Air Raid 
Warning System using hundreds of 
Chinese, radios, telephones and other 
more primitive means of communi- 
cation. 

At his insistence hundreds of air- 
fields were built all over China by 
the labor of millions of coolies. These 
served as operational bases for his 14th 
Air Force later. If Chennault had 
been trusted with information, these 
fields could have been used as homing 
bases for Doolittle’s men, all of whom 
bailed out or crashed nearby. I have 
never understood why they were not 
used by our B-29 forces in India and 


China. These large expensive bomberg 
were lost by the score because thei 
pilots were told they must return tg 
home base for lack of sufficient long 
runways to land on eleswhere. Wher 
they ran out of gas on a long trip, they 
ditched. One pilot did land on one of 
our roughly 3,000 yard strips, and 
with the help of our CNAC ground 
crews, flew it off. 

Chennault was constantly observing 
Japanese tactics and equipment and 
making notes for American Intel 
ligence. He stripped downed plane 
and sent everything he found to Was 
ington. I remember a Japanese copy 
of the latest American de-icing carb 
rator, among other things. There wer¢ 
also samples of the light skin used 
on the wings and fuselage of Jag 
fighters. Much of his information 
never reached the proper hands, one 
large box having been destroyed when 
the Panay was sunk in the Yangtze. 

When the Chinese Air Force finally 
reached its last few planes Chennault; 
with the blessing of Madam and the 
Generalissimo, returned to America to 
organize an all-American fighter group 
for China. Friends of China interested 
President Roosevelt in the project, and 
he presonally wrote all forces saying 
the pilots would be released for this 
duty. Planes were even harder to get 
than men, but he finally wangled 100 
P-40’s originally ordered for the Brit- 
ish. This small group of men and 
planes arrived in Burma for training 
in late 1940. They painted tiger faces 
on their planes. Although they were 
mustered out in July of 1942 and 
fought for only 9 months, this Amer- 
ican Volunteer Group, or “Flying 
Tigers,” captured the imagination 0 
the whole world and inflicted dreadful 
damage on the Japanese. When Pearl 
Harbor came they were the only Amer- 
ican outfit ready immediately to fight 
back. 
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Credit: U. 8S. Arr Force 


The aerobatic and aerial stunt team which Chennault organized and led, known famously as 

“The Men on the Flying Trapeze,” grew out of Chennault’s sincere and ambitious desires to 

prove the worth, versatility and importance of the fighter plane. It was during this era that 

many air staff planners were of the we ey that modern bombers had outmoded 
the fighter. 


In training this group Chennault 
again showed his genius for tactics. 
The P-40 was heavier and less man- 
euverable than the ships of the enemy, 
and one of them would have been help- 
less against the Japs. But Chennault 
taught his men to fly in elements of 
two, and two pilots could maneuver 
the Jap into a vulnerable position and 
shoot him down. With his warning 
system already working and an ef- 
fective fighter group at his command, 
Chennault was able to stop much of 
the bombing of China. 


When American forces finally began 
to get to the Orient it was necessary to 
muster out the A.V.G. General 


Stilwell had emerged from his long 


march out of Burma and was made 
commander of the American forces. 
Chennault went back into the Air 
Force as a Brigadier General and be- 
came head of the China Air Task 
Force, under Stilwell. 


The differences between these two 
men and their ideas on war in the 
Orient were great. Stilwell never got 
over his defeat in Burma and was inter- 
ested in nothing but regaining Burma. 
Chennault, knowing this to be a firmly 
entrenched Jap stronghold, wanted to 
hit the Japanese elsewhere. What hap- 
pened can be told, I think, in the feel- 
ings of three men. 

Once, in our early days in China, 
Chennault went to Chiang Kai-shek 
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and told him of his shock over the lack 
of loyalty,—the great corruption and 
general inefficiency he found in the 
Chinese command. The Generalissimo 
answered that the only people he had 
to work with were Chinese, and that 
if he fired these, what came later would 
be the same. Chennault learned to 
accept the Chinese as he did, and work 
with them and bear their faults. 


At the Trident Conference in Wash- 
ington, Roosevelt asked Stilwell and 
Chennault what they thought of the 
Generalissimo. Stilwell said: “He’s a 
vacillating, tricky, undependable old 
scoundrel who never keeps his word.” 
Chennault said: “I think the General- 
issimo is one of the two or three great- 
est military and political leaders in the 
world today. He has never broken a 
commitment or promise made to me.” 
How unfortunate that the man most 
responsible for getting along with the 
Chinese understood them so little. 


In addition to problems with Stil- 
well the 14th Air Force had almost 
impossible problems of supply, since 
everything they used had to be flown 
across the Himalaya Mountains. It 
was one of the smallest air forces in 
the world operating over the largest 
area. In spite of the difficulties, how- 
ever, it kept the Japanese from con- 
quering China and tied down many 
Japanese armies and planes in China 
which might otherwise have been com- 
mitted to the Pacific. Lt. General 
Takahashi, commander of the Jap- 
anese forces in central China said, after 
the war, that the 14th Air Force was 
the single obstacle that kept them from 
going wherever they wished in the 
Orient. 


V-J Day found Chennault out of 
China due to shifting in command 
there. However, he knew he had done 
his job in defending China, and began 
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to plan ways to help rebuild her. Soon 
after the war he returned with UNRRA 
funds to begin air delivery to hard-hit 
survivors in the interior. Many of his 
men who had flown with him in the 
A. V. G. and 14th Air Force came 
back to fly with him. When China 
finally fell to the Communists, Chen- 
nault took over planes of the two then 
defunct airlines, and his Civil Air 
Transport became a real lifeline for the 
Formosa Island government. His 
planes were of great value in Korea 
and in Indo China. 


Much has been written of Chen- 
nault’s battles with those in high com- 
mand in the American military. I 
think much should be written of the 
high regard held for him by his men, 
I’ve never heard of but one man who 
served under him who didn’t worship 
him. This man has recently written a 
book notable principally as the life 
story of an alcoholic. Chennault was 
highly regarded, too, by the British 
with whom he dealt and often received 
notes of encouragement from Winston 
Churchill. He and Chiang Kai-shek 
were basically much alike in their un- 
willingness to swerve from the course 
they deemed to be right, and they 
made excellent partners. 


In dictating his memoirs in 1945 
Chennault remarked that never, since 
the death of his stepmother when he 
was a boy, had he found love and com- 
panionship to equal hers. I believe 
he found this the following year when 
he met and married the lovely Miss 
Anna Chan. Anna was born and 


raised in San Francisco and holds a 
Masters Degree from the University 
of California. I have never seen a 
more dedicated and devoted wife than 
she, and it was she who inspired him 
to continue the fight against Com- 
munism and later against cancer. 
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Credit: U. S. Ar Force 

Preparation of a 14th Air Force base in China by “coolies” entirely by hand. The Chinese 

responded magnificently to support for Chennault in his needs for bases as well as an “early 
warning net. 

I stayed close to Anna during the where 1,000 people came to see a 
last days of the General’s life through great leader of men receive, at long 
some of my ham radio friends who last, the full honors due him from his 
talked with her daily in New Orleans country, I thought it not unfitting that 
and reported to me. I was touched’ the two persons who seemed to feel 
that she called me on his death and his loss the most were the lovely Anna 
asked me to come and handle some and Madam Chiang Kai-shek of whom 
of the many details of his funeral. he once said: “She will always be a 

At his military funeral in Arlington princess to me.” 


Requirements For Dirigible Balloon Pilot, F.A.1., 1910* 

Applicant must be over 21 years of age. 

At least 10 ascents must be proved: 
On 5, a licensed dirigible pilot must have accompanied him and make 
a report describing his handling of dirigible. 
On 2 of these trips he must have operated the dirigible on his own 
responsibility completely and on both voyages he must have flown a 
distance of at least 5 kilometers, including a return trip to the point 
from which he started. 


* Brief from ACA Yearbook, 1910, p. 68. 
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THE HISTORIC FLIGHT ACROSS 
THE ENGLISH CHANNEL -- JULY 25, 1908 


By GENERAL ALBERTO SALINAS CARRANZA 


General Alberto Carranza’s interest in Louis Blériot and Blériot’s famous flight 
across the English Channel was manifest as the result of the personal friendship 
and admiration for the Italian mechanic-engineer, Francesco Santarini, who 
figures prominently in the following accounting of that first flight of heavier- 
than-air craft across a large body of water. 


A few years after the Blériot flight, Santarini, in quest of further fame and glory, 
and desirous of promoting further interest in aviation, found himself in the 
service of the Mexican Army. As fate would have it, Santarini was associated 
with the revolutionary forces of Don Venustiano Carranza, Governor of 
Coahuila, (and later provisional president of Mexico) and Pancho Villa. 

At that time Alberto and Gustavo Salinas, relatives of the famous Carranza, 
were aspiring young officers in the revolutionary movement, and were far- 
sightedly endeavoring to promote the flying machine as a weapon of war. 


This was in 19] 4. 


As a Captain, Alberto Salinas was placed in charge of the first aerial unit 

of what was later to be the Mexican Air Force, and with an inventory of three 
Morane-Saulnier monoplanes, and with Santarini as his right-hand man. 

Alberto Salinas remained as head of the small air force as the revolutionary 
forces achieved success and later became the Constitutional government of 
Mexico. For that reason he is considered the founder of Mexican aviation. 

This article is presented in tribute to the fiftieth anniversary of one of history's 
most famous flights, and in tribute to those farseeing pioneers of aviation 

who made it possible. It was written by General Carranza in 1949. 


The world has consecrated this date 
in aviation history as a major milestone 
on its long road of progress, July 25th, 
1909. It marked a new stage in the 
history of aerial navigation and a new 
era of practical results in the progress 
of humanity. 

Forty years ago, Louis Blériot made 
the first flight across the English Chan- 
nel, using a small airplane of his own 
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construction. News of his exploit 
stirred the world much as did Lind- 
berg’s flight across the Atlantic 18 
years later. 

The Blériot XI was a mid-wing 
monoplane, its engine mounted at the 
front of the fuselage and with tail 
control surfaces. At first, this crude 
machine was lined with tissue paper. 
Later, it was covered with cloth and 
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painted with a waterproof varnish 
which reinforced the covering, pro- 
viding the wing surface with a very 
respectable consistency. 

At the time of his history-making 
flight, Louis Blériot had built 10 other 
planes and just had. finished the Blériot 
XII, larger and heavier than its sister 
ships. Nevertheless, he had a special 
fondness for the smaller Model XI 
which, in its technical aspects, had the 
same basic principles as the large 
planes of today—monoplane, front 
propulsion, covered fuselage, empen- 
nage, and directional, though not re- 
tractable, landing gear. 

Each time Blériot finished building 
one of his dozen types of gliders, he 
faced the grave problem of finding an 
engine since, at that time, there were 
no factories devoted to building air- 
plane powerplants. The closest sub- 
stitute was the motorcycle, but it had 
too little power to allow a “flying 
machine” to take off, let alone to stay 
in the air. Automobile engines were 
manufactured at that time, but their 
weight was out of proportion to their 
potential horsepower development. 
This was due, among other causes, to 
the fact that they employed water- 
cooling systems. The radiators were 
not the honeycomb type used today. 
Rather, they consisted of a network 
of copper tubes through which the 
liquid circulated. Only an automobile 
was able to support the weight of this 
complicated, virtually labyrinthine 
framework. 


Problem of Motor Propulsion 


Just when the problem of propul- 
sion was worrying Blériot most, some- 
one told him of a small shop in 
Asnieres, a suburb of Paris, which built 
motorcycles for the training of bicycle 
racers. Monsieur Blériot went there, 
although without much hope of finding 
a solution to his problem. 


Great was his disillusionment upon 
finding a little shed, about 5 x 10 
meters,* under which, poorly installed, 
were a lathe, a drill, a pair of bits, an 
emery wheel, a forge, etc. There were 
no more than half a dozen mechanics. 
One of them was Francesco Santarini, 
25, an Italian by birth. Personnel and 
machinery were under the direction of 
the owner, Alessandro Anzani, also an 
Italian. 


If Blériot’s dismay at the insignifi- 
cance of the “factory” was great, much 
greater was his surprise upon dis- 
covering a motorcycle with an engine 
of rare and unknown form. It con- 
sisted of three cast iron cylinders laid 
out in fan-shape and mounted on an 
aluminum crankcase. Cooling was ef- 
fected by means of rudimentary fins 
which crowned the cylinder heads. 
The engine developed an estimated 25 
horsepower at 1,200 revolutions and 
weighed approximately 50 kilos.* 


Anzani’s business was the manu- 
facture of motorcycles equipped with 
two-cylinder engines arranged in a 
“V". The modest shop supported it- 
self, provided its owner with a profit 
and enabled the small number of 
mechanics to earn a living. 

One day a German named Hoffman, 
who trained bicycle riders, visited An- 
zani. He had coached the famous 
champion Roeble, also a German. 
Hoffman, searching for a motor of 
greater power for his motorcycles, sug- 
gested to Anzani that he add another 
cylinder to his two-cylinder motor in 

Every industry, no matter how 
small, tends to be conservative and to 
resist modifications or innovations. 
Thus it was not strange that Anzani’s 


* A meter= 39.37 inches. 
* 110 Ibs. 
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M. Louis Blériot, the first man to fly the 
English Channel, shown here in a remark- 
ably well-preserved photograph. His mono- 
plane was powered by a 25 hp Anzani 
engine and traveled at about 45 m.p.h. 


Mediterranean temperament rebelled 
before such an idea. Hoffman, how- 
ever, persisted; putting into play all the 
stubbornness of his race. Finally he 
convinced Anzani, assuring him that 
he was willing to defray cost of the 
innovation. And so Anzani, convinced 
by Hoffman and assisted by Santarini, 
designed the prototype of the very 
engine which, today, flies day and 
night, over mountains, valleys and 
seas, carrying mail, cargo and pas- 
sengers to the most distant corners of 
the earth. 

From that engine of less than 25 
horsepower with its three cylinders ar- 
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ranged in fan-shape, stationary and 
air-cooled, developed the present- 
day engine, amplified in dimensions 
and with the number of its cylinders 
raised to 18. The modern airplane 
engine is nothing but the original 
Anzani transformed from a semi-radial 
to a complete double radial with a 
potential of more than 2,500 horse- 
power. 

But back to Blériot’s visit to An- 
zani’s shop. Before the day was over, 
his model XI entered the “factory”. 

Motorcycle motors of those days 
transmitted power to the rear wheel 
by means of two pulleys and a chain. 
To adapt them for airplane use, it 
was necessary to substitute the master 
pulley for the center support of the 
screw propeller and find a way to 
mount the engine on the front supports 
of the fuselage. These problems were 
readily solved by Anzani’s mechanics 
who, in view of the new fields opening 
before the “factory”, seemed to sense 
the fame they were about to attain. 
The soul of those efforts was Santarini, 
inseparable friend and collaborator of 
Anzani. The half-dozen operators 
worked day and night, caught by the 
same contagious enthusiasm which 
even today all Mexico recognizes in 
Santarini. 

June, 1909, was coming to an end 
and things were buzzing at the air- 
field of Issy-le-Molineau. Louis Blériot 
was taking to the air all day long, 
practicing in his model XI with its new 
engine. Although not a pilot, Blériot 
had built different types of planes 
which, propelled now with one engine 
and then another, would run over the 
ground and even manage to take to the 
air, although such “jumps” always 
ended in a crash. 


Factors of Complication 


It is well known that someone who 
does not know how to fly but who tries 
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it in a plane known to be flyable is 
almost certain to suffer an accident. 
On the other hand, an experienced 
pilot who tries to fly a plane of ques- 
tionable airworthiness, also is apt to 
have an accident. The forefathers of 
aviation had both hazards against them 
—the man neither knew how to fly 
nor was he sure his plane could do so. 


And so it was that, apart from the 
problem of propulsion, Blériot was 
confronted with his own inexperience. 
He had built 12 different types of 
planes. Each time he had tried to fly, 
he had damaged one of them, although 
fortunately saving his own life. These 
failures, destroying the plane in each 
case and even causing injuries which 
sometimes hospitalized him, were in- 
consequential to Blériot as he served 
his apprenticeship. 

Nevertheless, he accomplished some 
feats which aroused world attention. 
In the Blériot VIII with a 50 horse- 
power Antionette engine, he made the 
first round trip from one city to an- 
other, a 14 kilometer * flight, in 14 
minutes. A monument in Toury com- 
memorates this event of October 31, 
1908. 


One reason Blériot and his con- 
temporaries failed, scarcely able to 
take off from the ground, was that 
their planes lacked any means of main- 
taining lateral equilibrium. Gabriel 
Voisin and Santos Dumont were able 
to obtain some relative stability by 
setting the wings of their biplanes at 
a marked dihedral angle and also by 
means of their famous auxiliary ver- 
tical surfaces which sight-seers named 
“chicken coops”. But the idea which 
definitely solved this important prob- 
lem, making sure the flight of the air- 
plane, is credited to the Wright 
brothers, who added a system of 


* | kilometer = .62 miles. 


ailerons to the wingtips of their bi- 
planes. 


The Anzani engine with its integral 
Chauviere screw propeller, now 
mounted in the Blériot XI, seemed to 
indicate that all obstacles had been 
eliminated. Nevertheless, new details 
had to be adjusted before victory. 


In the first place, the traction of the 
propeller (it must be noted that the 
engine originally had been designed 
and constructed to move the driving 
pulley of a motorcycle) caused friction 
and abnormal crankcase heat. This 
was solved by the adaptation of a 
ball-bearing ring, but only after various 
sleeve bearings of different antifriction 
materials had been tried. 

There also was the problem of cy- 
linder overheating. During its first five 
minutes aloft, the plane flew with ex- 
ceptional ease, presenting a marked 
aspect of safety to onlookers. But 
heat was eliminated more slowly than 
it was produced, causing a rapid loss 
of engine revolutions, a consequent 
lack of support and an inevitable quick 
landing. 


Spurred by the Element of 
Sport and Competition 


Despite all these problems, a great 
event was drawing near. The “London 
Daily Mail” sometime before had of- 
fered a prize of 1,000 pounds to the 
first person to fly across the English 
Channel. Blériot was one of the candi- 
dates, as were Hubert Latham and 
Count Lambert. There was no English 
entry. Henri Farmann, winner of the 
Dougth-Archdeacon contest on Jan- 
uary 13, 1908, which consisted of 
completing the first one kilometer 
closed circuit, did not enter. Farmann 
made that record-setting flight in a 
Voisin biplane with an Antionette 
engine and metal propeller. It lasted 
one minute, 18 seconds. 
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This is an actual photo of the model XI monoplane which Blériot, its inventor, in 1909 flew 


across the English Channel. Note the bicycle wheels. 


Wilbur Wright, who was in Europe 
at the time, confined himself to col- 
laborating with his pupil, Count Lam- 
bert, without personally entering the 
contest. 
the United States convalescing from 
a serious accident suffered at Fort 
Myers on September 18, 1908, while 
- giving dual instruction to Lieutenant 
Thomas Selfridge of the U. S. Army, 
who was killed. Selfridge was the first 
victim of motorized aviation in the 
world, just as Lillienthal was the first 
casualty from glider flights. He died 
in Germany while making experiments 
which contributed so much to aviation 
development. 


Latham, champion of Antionette 
monoplanes in flights for altitude and 
speed, made the first attempt to cross 
the Channel six days before Blériot. 
His second attempt came four days 
later. Both times he crashed and fell 
into the sea. Count Lambert also 
crashed in his attempt. Latham used 
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His brother, Orville, was in: 


an Antoinette monoplane and Lambert 
a Wright biplane, both with water- 
cooled engines. 


Close Dependence on Santarini 


While Blériot was practicing prior 
to his historic flight, Francesco San- 
tarini gained his confidence and be- 
came his personal mechanic. Nothing 
was decided about the engine without 
a consultation with Santarini. 


For some time the mechanic had 
been trying to find a better way to deal 
with the engine exhaust, thus to im- 
prove engine cooling and efficiency. 
The method was to perforate the cyl- 
inder walls as close as possible to the 
lowest point of the piston movement 
after the explosion when the gasses 
had reached their maximum expansion. 
Santarini contended, and he con- 
vinced Anzani and Blériot, that this 
not only would stop overheating in the 
cylinder heads but also would facilitate 
the exhaust and complete expansion 
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of the gasses. Due to his insistence— 
and his acceptance of the responsibility 
—Blériot and Anzani agreed to let 
him go ahead. 


So it was that, one night, Santarini 
personally disassembled the cylinders, 
took his drill and made 15 perforations 
of eight millimeters each. Next morn- 
ing, Blériot took to the air, but before 
he did so Santarini provided him with 
burlap so that he might wipe his gog- 
gles; he knew that, as a result of the 
modifications, the engine would throw 
back an unusual amount of oil. After 
a half-hour flight, Blériot landed, smil- 
ing. His face was bathed in oil, but 
the plane’s engine was almost cold. 


Time was pressing. Blériot ar- 
ranged for the monoplane’s wings to 


be dismounted at once and towed to 
Calais in his car. 

The historic day of July 25, 1909, 
had not yet dawned when the Blériot 
XI, with its Anzani engine which was 
on the point of gaining so much fame, 
was ready on the field of Les Baraques, 
its tanks full of gas and oil. After a 
short test flight, full of faith and hap- 
piness, and with no more baggage than 
an inflated pouch of waterproof mate- 
rial fastened to the fuselage to serve 
as a float in case of a forced landing 
at sea, Blériot settled himself in his 
seat, put on his cap with the visor 
turned backward, pulled down his 
goggles and pressed the contact 
switch. His faithful mechanic, San- 
tarini, gave the propeller a turn and 
the three cylinders began to roar. 


Blériot (in helmet) shown with his monoplane after landing at Dover, England, following 

the first cross-Channel aeroplane flight on July 25, 1909, and the first successful heavier-than- 

air flight across any large body of water. In the landing, Blériot crumpled his main landing 
gear. 
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They were not to stop until 37 minutes 
later—and then in English territory. 


Anzani and Santarini followed with 
damp eyes and fast-beating hearts the 
silhouette which each moment grew 
smaller until it was lost over the hori- 
zon. Before noon, the cables and 
telegraph wires of the world an- 
nounced the conquest of Neptune and 
Aeolus by man in a heavier-than-air 
machine. 


Important as was the feat from a 
mechanical point of view, observers 
did not fail to note that it also meant 
the beginning of the end of the vaunted 
isolation of the British Isles. 

Nevertheless, that same Channel— 
in fact, that same route although in 
reverse direction—had been flown in 
a balloon on February 7, 1785, by the 
aeronaut Blanchard, carrying with him 
the first airborne passenger of all 
time, a British Army doctor named 
Jeffries, and transporting the first bag 
of air mail. Blanchard became the 
favorite son of Calais; Jeffries was 
equally honored in Dover. The small 
basket from the balloon still rests in 
the Calais museum and the spot of 
the memorable landing is marked by 
a monument in the Guinea Forest. 
Both navigators were granted an audi- 
ence by the King at Versailles. 
Blanchard received a gift from the 
monarch of 12,000 pounds and an 
annual pension of 1,200 pounds. 


British Welcome 


But back to Blériot. The first per- 
son to welcome him was an English 
guard, attracted to the plane by the 
inflated pouch which he suspected 
might contain some lighter-than-air 
gas. For that reason, according to his 
knowledge and understanding of the 
rules of the race, he considered 
Blériot’s craft as having been trans- 
formed into a balloon. 
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Blériot’s explanations were useless. 
The policeman, in strict compliance 
with his orders, tore the pouch, al- 
lowing the air to escape while holding 
a lighted match near it. Fortunately 
for the good health of this suspicious 
official, the pouch did not contain in- 
flammable gas. 

Hardly had Blériot finished receiv- 
ing the homage of the British govern- 
ment and people when a respectable 
white-bearded engineer called on An- 
zani and Santarini in Paris to offer 
his warmest congratulations. The 
gentleman was the author of the latest 
project to unite the Continent with the 
British Isles by tunnel. His words, 
spoken in solemn tones, never have 
been forgotten by Santarini: “I had 
hoped to make the road of the mole; 
you have made that of the swallow. I 
congratulate you.” 


Among the enthusiastic crowd wait- 
ing at the pier for the gunboat 
“Escopette” which carried Blériot and 
his plane on their triumphal return to 
France were Anzani and Santarini, 
who also had begun to enjoy justified 
fame. 

Paris spread its welcome mat and 
all the world praised the heroes. In 
later years it again was to be Paris’ 
good fortune to receive Lindbergh in 
triumph, and for Blériot to have the 
satisfaction of congratulating his emu- 
lator, giving him publicly the classic 
French kiss. 

Here is Blériot’s first statement to 
anxious representatives of the world 
Press: 


“For 10 minutes, I felt alone, 
isolated and lost in the middle of the 
ocean, seeing no point on the hori- 
zon. There was not a single ship 
on the water. My eyes were fixed 


on the oil distributor and on the 
level of the gas. Those 10 minutes 
seemed to me an eternity, and I was 
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glad to see a gray line appear above 
the wings. It was the English coast. 
I steered toward a white mountain. 
My machine docilely obeyed my 
command. Once again I lost sight 
of the coast, but below three ships 
came into view. They appeared 
to be heading for some port and 
I calmly followed their course. 
Then I followed the slope in a 
North-South direction. There was 


a strong head-wind increasing each 
moment. I could see to my right, 
ahead of the Dover Castle, a high 
cape. Great happiness overflowed 
my being. I aimed at it hastily, and 
soon my wheels touched ground.” 
Until very recently General Carranza 
served as Director General of Civil Aero- 
nautics in Mexico City, and has recently 
been appointed Military and Air Attaché 
of the Mexican Embassy in Paris, with 


jurisdiction in London, Brussels, Bonn, 
Rome and Algiers. 


Contemporary Reaction to Bleriot's 
Flight Across the English Channel 


At 4:41 A. M. on 25 July 1909, 
Louis Blériot took off near Calais and 
headed out over the English Channel. 
Thirty-two minutes later, at 5:13, he 
landed at Dover. The hero of this 
epoch-making flight was the toast of 
the infant world of aviation. 

As France clearly led the world in 
aviation, so within France the most 
intellectually vigorous group centered 
in the Aero Club of France and the 
vital publication L’Aérophile under 
the editorship of Georges Besancon. 
Very soon after the memorable flight, 
L’Aérophile published in the August 
15th issue a little article, signed “P. 
V.,” that clearly foreshadowed the 
ultimate significance of Blériot’s feat. 
Although the lines of development 
turned out to be somewhat different 
from that foreseen by the writer, the 
fundamental and ultimate importance 
in war of the new medium of trans- 
portation was firmly grasped. It is 
interesting to note, too, that the date, 
1915, was predicted for the begin- 
ning of the air war: a rather close 
thing as predictions go. 

“England is no longer an Island.” — 
Airplane Blériot, model 1909: total 


weight loaded, 300 kilograms; sur- 
face, 14 square meters; power, 22 HP; 
weight per square meter, 22 kilo- 
grams; weight per horsepower, 13.6 
kilograms; speed, 60 kilometers (per 
hour); total price, 10,000 francs; 
price per kilogram, 40 francs; trans- 
port capacity, 1 man or 100 kilo- 
grams. 

“Airplane Von K. . ., model 1915: 
total weight loaded 1,000 kilograms; 
surface, 33 square meters; power, 50 
HP; weight per square meter, 33 kilo- 
grams; weight per horsepower, 20 
kilograms; speed, 90 kilometers (per 
hour); total price, 20,000 francs; 
price per kilogram, 33 francs; transport 
capacity, 4 men or 400 kilograms. 

“An airplane Von K .. ., model 
1915 can transport three men equipped 
with rations and weapons, or 300 kilo- 
grams of materiel, a distance of 100 
kilometers in three hours, round trip. 
It can make five trips per day. 12,000 
airplanes at 30,000 trips per day will 
transport: the first day of the invasion: 
150,000 men and 3,000 tons of mate- 
riel; the second and third days: 60,000 
men and 12,000 tons of materiel; the 
four days following: 90,000 men and 
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27,000 tons of materiel: in a week: 
300,000 men and 42,000 tons of mate- 
riel, etc., etc. 

“Now, 12,000 airplanes at 20,000 
francs cost 240 millions, while 4 
Dreadnaught (cost) 60 millions or 3 
Grosser-Deutschland (cost) 80 mil- 
lions.” 

In the issue of 1 September the 
author published a short reply to 
criticisms of his initial remarks. 

“Our article entitled: ‘England is no 
longer an Island’ . . . has not failed 
to raise passionate discussions, and 
objections of all sorts have been made 
to the arithmetic of the author. He 
replies thus: 

“1. The data on the 1915 airplane 
is rather modest, according to the 


Pardon the Accent 


Cowardice is not synonymous with prudence. 


the better part of discretion is valor. 


opinion of all aviators. 

“2. It is true that placing 12,000 
airplanes in operation cannot be done 
without risks and that the invasion 
of England cannot be accomplished 
with impunity. But is it not true that 
these risks will not be eliminated if 
the invading power utilizes 58 cruisers 
and 500 transports costing, at the least, 
four billions? 


“3. Details do not matter at this 
point. It is certain that the develop- 
ment of aviation raises, among other 
problems, a very grave problem for 
England.” 


(This anecdote was furnished us through 
the courtesy of Dr. J. L. Boone Atkinson, 
Air Force Historical Division, Research 
Studies Institute, Maxwell AFB, Ala.) 


It often happens that 


HOZLITT 
* 


I cannot spare the luxury of believing that all things beautiful are what 


they seem. 


—HALLECK 


It is ridiculous for any man to criticize the works of another if he has 
not distinguished himself by his own performances. 


Cultivation to the mind, is as necessary as food to the body. 


Cunning is the ape of wisdom. 


— ADDISON 

—CICERO 

—LOCKE 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity on any subject to solve your doubts; 
for if you let it pass, the desire may never return again, and you may remain 


in ignorance. 


—W. WIRT 


Dinna curse him, Sir; I have heard it said that a curse was like a stone 
flung up to the heavens, and most likely to return on the head of him that 


sent it. 


—ScoTT 
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INCIDENT OF AN AIR ATTACHE - - 


V. 
<inson, 
search 
By WALTER G. RISHEL 
Air attachés normally fulfill a wide variety of diplomatic functions. Behind the 
Tron Curtain, an air attaché’s duties are rarely dull, often important, and 
sometimes exciting. Additional to the menial and critical chores, however, are 
the many impromptu occasions when an American Air Force officer is thrust 
into intimate contact with the people living under the Soviet yoke. Such an 
; that experience provides the warm and human theme of the following article. 
The author of this article had more than his share of unique experiences. 
ZLITT In 1945, as a Lt. Colonel, he was assigned to the Russian forces in Hungary 
as an official observer several months before V-E Day. After assuming the job 
hat of Air Attaché, Colonel Rishel flew the last C-47 based in the Balkans behind 
wha the Iron Curtain. He was forced to fly both routine and important missions at 
the scheduling whims of Russian traffic control. His wife, Cardinal Mindszenty, 
LLECK Communist Boss Rakosi, and others, upon occasion, served as his co-pilot. 
For maintenance and refueling of his one plane airline, Rishel was forced to 
fly west of the Curtain to American bases. The article below is the first of his 
ie has Hungarian experiences to be printed. 
Colonel Rishel, USAR Inactive, a native of Sterling, Colorado, attended the 
)DISON University of Kansas City. During World War II, he flew P38’s, P47’s and 
P51’s in Europe, tested some of the first jets, and also served as aide to 
General William E. Kepner. He is presently associated with the Warning Office 
: of the Operational Headquarters of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
ACERO Battle Creek, Michigan. 
LOCKE Lake Balaton is one of the largest meat. It can be caught, at times, with 
inland lakes in Europe. Located in bare hands since it is sluggish. But 
loubts: § the southwest part of Hungary, it is this is no fish story. 
remain | ten miles wide and fifty miles long. Lake Balaton is easily seen from 
It is noted for its somewhat stagnant the air at long distances. During 
Wirt § Water and for a peculiar species of World War II, it became a rendezvous 
fish, called a “Fogas,” known as a_ point for American bomber units. 
. stone § delicacy throughout Europe and one of Squadrons would take off from the 
m that § Hungary’s largest prewar exports. The many fields in northern Italy and 
Fogas grows to a size approaching form up over the lake for raids made 
Scott § fifty pounds and has a white, sweetish on Munich or Dresden or other tar-- 
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gets. Often, the fighter escort met 
the bombers here. The place was an 
important check-point to the southern 
flank of the American bomber of- 
fensive against Germany. 

Not slow in learning the importance 
of Lake Balaton, the Germans ringed 
the lake with antiaircraft. This AA 
fire eventually accounted for consider- 
able losses. Many airmen, as some 
readers might recall, were forced to 
bail out in the Balaton area. Some 
escaped through Yugoslavia, while 
many were captured or placed into 
hospitals if wounded. Far too many 
American airmen were killed as they 
drifted down in the parachutes, but 
that also is another story. 

I had helped evacuate all the live 
airmen from Hungary by the end of 
1945. My next job was the unhappy 
task of locating American graves in 
Hungary in preparation for the ar- 
rival of a Graves Registration Team. 
It was the job of these teams to send 
the bodies of the American airmen 
for burial in an American military 
cemetery near Paris, or back to the 
United States, whichever was the wish 
of the next of kin of the deceased. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, the task of 
locating American graves was never 
routine for it required considerable ini- 
tiative and detective effort. 

Graves Searching 

I had many sources of information 
about the graves of American airmen. 
Stories about my search for them fre- 
quently appeared in the Hungarian 
newspapers. Often a letter would 
send me on a search which would re- 
sult in the location of several graves. 
Frequently, my routine contacts in 
other attaché business would give me 
useful leads. And, sometimes I found 
graves during trips when I was pri- 
marily engaged in other work, but kept 
my eyes and ears open. 

In early 1946, I received one lead 
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which indicated the possibility of a 
grave near a small village south of 
Lake Balaton. This is a beautiful area 
of Hungary, filled with rich farms 
with cherry and apricot orchards and 
high windbreaks of towering eucalyp- 
tus. The countryside is rolling and 
gentle hills often rise to five or six 
hundred feet. It is drained by numer- 
ous small tributaries of the Danube. 

Many small villages exist in the 
area. One never sees an isolated Hun- 
garian farmhouse. They are always 
grouped in clusters which eventually 
become villages. The farmers go out 
to work their respective fields from 
their homes in the village. 

This particular village named by my 
lead (which will remain unnamed 
here) was far off the beaten track 
on a road little better than a rutted 
trail. It consisted of eleven stucco 
houses. It nestled in a pleasant val- 
ley between several hills about 450 
feet high. From a distance it looked 
primitive and serene. 

As I drove my jeep near the first 
house, I was forced to slow down 
since I overtook a lad of about fifteen 
herding a flock of geese into the vil- 
lage. This was an area noted for the 
production of pdté de foié gras, a 
famed European delicacy of fattened 
goose liver and truffles. Geese from 
which it was produced were treated 
as an intimate part of each family. 
As the boy herded his flock ahead of 
my jeep, two or three geese would 
waddle off from the flock, unhurriedly, 
and head for their proper household. 
They walked right into the stucco 
houses, a performance I had previously 
only witnessed in other villages with 
cattle or swine. 

I followed the dwindling flock of 
geese into the middle of the cluster 
of houses and parked my jeep. | 
waited for the inevitable group of vil- 
lagers to collect and admire the 
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American flags painted on the sides of 
my jeep. 
Greetings and Sadness 

In each new village I visited, get- 
ting acquainted was frequently a time 


of sadness. Always, someone in each 
group which gathered around my jeep 
spoke English. This person would be 
forced into the job of being a tolmacz 
or the interpreter. Many times, they 
would pose a question for some peas- 
ant with tears streaming down his 
weather-beaten cheeks. When _ this 
happened, I knew full well what was 
coming. They would say: “Ameri- 
kai! The Americans are here! Thank 
the good Lord! When will they drive 
the Russians away?” I was forced to 
explain, with great regret, that we 
Americans were only in Hungary at 
the sufferance of the Russians, that we 
were not driving them out, and that the 
United States was not now able to help 
Hungary. Often, when these unpleas- 
ant situations arose, I felt like crying 
too. 

In this village, this situation of hav- 
ing to rationalize international politics 
for Hungarian peasants did not occur. 
One gentleman volunteered the infor- 
mation that he had once lived in 
Cleveland. It was surprising to me to 
learn how many Hungarians had once 
lived in Cleveland or had close rela- 
tives there. This paritcular man spoke 
excellent English. He told me that 
he was a Jew and had become a farm- 
er in order to escape the harsh regime 
of the German occupation. A Jewish 
farmer seemed a somewhat unusual 
person to me, and I told him so. He 
laughed at this. 

We chatted for some time and we 
tried to answer the many questions 
posed by the others clustered around 
my jeep. Finally, we were left alone. 
I told him that I had heard about the 
possibility that a certain American 
Lieutenant had been buried in this 


vicinity and that I was looking for his 
grave. 

He was immediately familiar with 
the name and knew all the details. The 
Lieutenant had fallen from a burn- 
ing American bomber and his body 
had landed, without a parachute, al- 
most where we were now standing. 

The villagers had decided, for rea- 
sons not made clear to me then, that 
the American airman should be buried 
by the man telling me the story. He 
offered to show me the grave and I 
immediately accepted his offer. 
Individualized Burial 

He got in my jeep and directed me 
to a small footpath about a mile south 
of the village which led up one of the 
low hills. Even in four-wheel drive, I 
could not get the jeep all the way to 
the top of the hill, so we went on foot 
for the last 150 feet. When we reached 
the top, I found a wonderful concrete 
crypt topped by a stone monument 
about fifteen feet in height. It was 
capped by the six-pointed Jewish star. 
Around the vault was a garden filled 
with blooming flowers. Far on the 
horizon, as far as one could see in all 
directions, lay the beautiful and rolling 
Hungarian landscape. It was an im- 
posing and wonderful place then, and 
must be so yet today. 

Imbedded in the monument was 
one of the Lieutenant’s “dog tags.” 
When I looked at it closely, I noted 
the letter “C” indicating that he -had 
been of the Catholic faith. Unthink- 
ingly, I turned to the old peasant and 
said, “I wonder why you have placed 
the Jewish star over a Catholic?” 

The old man replied that the reason 
he had been left with the task of bury- 
ing the American airman was because 
it had been noted that he had been 
circumcized. The villagers, therefore, 
had decided that he was of the Jewish 
faith. No one, of course, knew what 
the dog tag had indicated; there was 
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no other way to determine his religion. 

This grand old man, then, had 
eagerly accepted his assignment. He 
had laboriously carried all the cement 
and gravel to the top of the steep and 
rocky hill, and had built the crypt. 
He had personally made the coffin 
from very scarce wood, and had laid 
the American body to rest. Being 
the only American grave in the imme- 
diate vicinity, it had become somewhat 
of a local shrine. Other villagers, plus 
some from another nearby village, had 
tended the garden around the Ameri- 
can grave under the Star of David. 

I was deeply moved by this entire 
experience, then as today, and by the 
wonderful deed of this kindly old man 
and his neighbors. At once, as I re- 
call, it occurred to me that the removal 
of this American body by the Graves 
Registration Team would be a catas- 
trophe to this little Hungarian village 
under the Russian yoke. I planned to 
do something about it. 

The old man and I went back to the 
village. I passed around the usual 
and welcomed food packages which 
I had brought. Everyone in the vil- 
lage followed us into the old Jew’s 
cottage and we talked steadily until 
very late. I stayed for the night, 
sleeping in a massive bed between two 
enormous goose feather comforters. 
Geese also lived inside the house but 
they slept in their own feathers. I 
found them pleasant and quiet room- 
mates. 

The next morning, I took pictures 
of the old man, all the villagers, and 
the village. I returned to the hill with 
the Lieutenant’s grave at its top, 
photographed it from several angles, 
and took pictures of the surrounding 
landscape. When I left, the village 
presented me with a great pot of pédte 
de foié gras, for which they would not 
let me pay though it would have been 
worth a small fortune in Paris. The 
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old man was the last to say goodbye. 
He told me, although he hated to do 
it, that he would help the Graves Team 
remove the Lieutenant’s body from its 
grave. Such was the understanding 
of this man. 

Some Reasons for Little Joy 

When I returned to Budapest, I 
sent my films out for processing. Ina 
couple of days, I had my pictures. I 
proceeded to write the mother of this 
American airman and told her the 
whole story as I try to tell it here. I 
enclosed the pictures and explained 
why I thought that she might want to 
leave the body of her boy in Hungary 
where it rested. 

I never had the privilege of meeting 
this mother, but I am very certain she 
is a remarkable woman. She agreed 
with me. 

I later made another trip into this 
little Hungarian village near Lake 
Balaton. Everyone was overjoyed to 
learn of the mother’s decision. The 
old Jew cried openly. 

I often flew over this village on trips 
after that and upon several occasions 
I buzzed the hilltop on which the Star 
of David graced the grave of an 
American airman of the Catholic 
faith. It was easily spotted from the 
air. Once, I parachuted a large box 
of UNRRA food into the village. On 
a subsequent trip, I noted the para- 
chute draped around the monument. 

Once more I heard of the old Jew. 
A decade later, he was listed as a 
refugee from the October 1956 upris- 
ings in Communist Hungary. To me, 
he will always remain typical of the 
breed of. people who rose in righteous 
wrath against their Russian masters. 
I cannot but feel that he, and the 
many Hungarians like him, will some- 
how rise on the shifting sands of time 
and the tides of events, wet with their 
own blood, and see a new and better 
day. 
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Credit: U. 8. Arr Force 

Attack on a Budapest oil refinery: Heavy bombers of Maj. Gen. Nathan F. Twining’s U. S. 
Army 15th Air Force shown scoring a bullseye on the refinery and depot which supplied 
German troop personnel. 
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time Americans over Budapest, July, 1944: B-24 Liberator bombers scored again. Strategic 
their bombing denied the Germans use of sorely needed airfields, repair shops and oil. American 
better losses during these operations were moderate. It was on such missions as this that downed 
Allied crews received kindly consideration from the local peasants, such as the American 
airman whose story has just been told. 
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AIR POWER and “The Man” 


By COLONEL JOHN A. McCANN, USAF 


When General “Hap” Arnold met “The Man” and was intrigued with him and 
his forthcoming guerrilla warfare operation, American materiel was promptly 
committed to support it. Supplies trickled to him over a war-ravaged 10,000- 
mile line that often terminated behind enemy lines. General Orde Wingate 
(The Man) was singularly successful—a success due in large measure to a 
personality that bred confidence and a reliance on air power which confounded 
the enemy. In India the fighting force—even life itself—depended upon ability 
to disregard orthodox custom. The author recalls an incident in a dirty war 


and retells it vividly and interestingly. 


A frequent contributor to these pages, readers will recall Colonel McCann's story 
of ingenuity in the China-Burma-India Theater, “The Ugly Duckling of 

Air Power.” Colonel McCann is presently serving as Air War College Deputy 
for Extension Courses, Air University. He received both his B.S. and M.A. 

from Miami University, Ohio, and entered the U. S. Air Corps as a 

Ist Lieutenant in 1942. He has served continuously, except for a short period 
following World War II, when he remained active with the 433rd Troop Carrier 
Wing of Cleveland, Ohio. Prior to his current assignment he served four years 
with Headquarters in Europe, USEUCOM. 


Arriving at the rows of tents, “The 
Man” darted toward an entrance over 
which hung a blurred sign marked “In- 
telligence.” Oblivious to commands 
and gestures of deference by “on duty” 
troops acknowledging his entry, he set 
a course directly to a husky Lieutenant 
who stood at rigid attention alongside 
a desk piled high with maps and long- 
sheeted dispatches marked “urgent” 
and “most secret.” 

“Stand Easy!” The Man said, 
whereupon the subaltern assumed the 
position of “parade rest.” 

“Did 16th Column receive their 
medical drop last night, Lieutenant?” 

“Yes, Sir!” was the confident reply. 
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“What does 77th Column report 
about the fever among its mules?” 

“Sir, it lost six yesterday, and is 
now restricting feeding to forage the 
Americans furnished in last night’s 
sorties.” 

“Those confounded beasts don’t 
seem to realize how valuable they are 
in this war and their hostlers are not 
much smarter, at times.” “Very well! 
Tell the Major we'll have the situation 
briefing in ten minutes. First, I want 
a quick look at the Order of Battle!” 

“Very good, Sir” said the Lieutenant 
cracking hard leather heels together as 
he executed the twanging open-handed 
salute unique to Scotch Highlanders. 
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“The Man” then made his way from 


this “Intelligence Office” along a 
pierced-steel-plank walkway to an- 
other long pyramidal tent, in front of 
which a gaily festooned javelin had 
been struck in the ground. According 
to Gurkha custom, this symbol pro- 
claimed that here could be found the 
“Head Man.” In this instance, the 
chief of a military force which British 
dispatches and American news releases 
identified to fascinated World War Il 
readers as the “Chindits.” 


Approaching the Command Post 
tent, “The Man” unconsciously 
reached into the top left-hand pocket of 
his bush jacket to withdraw a small 
comb. Nervously he raked the comb 
through his tangled black beard which 
had long since succumbed to sartorial 
mediocrity. He concluded this final 
touch to his hasty morning toilette by 
replacing the comb in his pocket as he 
drew abreast of his destination. Re- 
turning salutes and nodding to the 
Sentry’s respectful greetings of “Good 
Morning, General Wingate, Sir,” he 
entered the C. P. 


Alerted by the sentries a hushed 
attention pervaded among those Eng- 
lish, Indian and American officers 
gathered for the daily operational re- 
view of Britain’s “Long-Range Pene- 
tration Forces in Burma.” That was 
the formal name for the “Chindits” 
operation, whose activities many ob- 
servers admit were devised and direct- 
ed by the most ambitious and con- 
troversial of England’s military per- 
sonalities in modern times. However, 
to students of weapons systems, the 
India-Burma theater in 1943-44 be- 
came an _ experimental laboratory 


wherein “The Man’s” imaginative de- 
velopment and application of tech- 
niques for the employment of Air 
forces in support of localized ground 


actions led to the discovery, identifica- 
tion and acceptance of hitherto unrec- 
ognized attributes and capabilities of 
Air Power. 


The saga of Major General Wingate 
as a designer and leader of guerrilla 
forces is well and interestingly told by 
Leonard Moseley in his book entitled, 
Gideon Goes to War; by Bernard Fer- 
gusson in Beyond the Chindwin; by 
W. F. Jeffrey in Sunbeams Like 
Swords; by W. G. Burchett in Wingate 
Adventure; and most expressively by 
Lowell Thomas in his story of “The 
Man,” in Back to Mandalay. What is 
intended here is a brief review of 
Major General Orde Wingate’s career 
to discover the contribution of his 
military operations made to the evolu- 
tionary development of air power. 


Leonard Moseley ' recounts the first 
of Wingate’s unique adventures with 
the airplane. The event occurred in 
November 1940, when Wingate began 
the restoration of Haile Selassie to the 
throne wrested from the Emperor of 
Ethiopia by Italian conquest in 1935. 


From Khartoum, Wingate, then a 
Major acting as Britain’s “Chief Offi- 
cer for Rebel Activities” in the Sudan, 
sought to make contact with a Colonel 
Sandford, Chief of the British military 
mission operating inside Ethiopia. 
Wingate wanted to obtain first-hand 
information about the loyalty of local 
Ethiopian tribal chiefs and learn the 
strength and disposition of Italian oc- 
cupation forces. “For a time Wingate 
contemplated having himself transport- 
ed to the Gojjam by a British bomber 
and dropped by parachute, and was 
only dissuaded when it was pointed 
out that he would have a walk back.” * 


1 Gideon Goes to War, Leonard Moseley, 
Arthur Baker, Ltd., London 1955, pp. 106- 
108. 


2 Ibid., p. 106. 
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At RAF Headquarters Mess in Khar- 
toum, a young Pilot Officer named 
Collis heard Wingate say to a group 
of British pilots, “I need a volunteer 
to fly me into Gojjam. I need a light- 
weight man with a large heart, a light- 
weight plane with a long range and a 
short take-off, and good fortune.” * 

Following a modest pause, Collis 
spoke up: “I think I am your man, 
and the old-fashioned ‘Vincent’ I fly is 
your plane. If you can persuade the 
chaps, at the place where you are go- 
ing, to clear a couple of hundred yards 
of clearing, I can get you down and 
probably get you off again. When do 
we start?” * 

Major Wingate and Colonel Sand- 
ford, for whom Pilot Officer Collis 
made good a_ rendezvous, finally 
reached an agreement on Wingate’s 
plan of proposed action following two 
days of conferences. Afterwards, 
there was a great feast given by a 
Princess of the Ethiopian nobility 
whose family had succeeded in hold- 
ing out against the Italians since 1935. 

Pilot Officer Collis and Ethiopian 
volunteers meanwhile had prepared a 
runway strip. Shortly after sun-up, 
following two unsuccessful attempts at 
takeoff which failed because the run- 
way was too short, Collis indicated to 
Wingate that they had better not at- 
tempt it again with the Major aboard 
as the risk was too great. 

“Don’t worry me with such non- 
sense,” Wingate replied. “You under- 
stand aerodynamics. I understand the 
will of God. Let us take off.” 

“This time they got a good run and 
rose with feet to spare, and the Vin- 
cent banked and turned towards the 
Sudan.” 

Of this adventure Wingate after- 
wards wrote: “A rendezvous was ar- 


3 Thid., p. 106. 
4 Ibid., p. 106. 
5 Ibid., p. 108. 
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ranged at Sakala in Central Gojjam 
and I flew there on November 20th 
(1940). This visit served my main 
purpose of convincing me that my 
main plan was workable. It was also 
the first occasion the Ethiopians had 
seen a British plane.” ° 


Subsequently, he climaxed his cam- 
paign to liberate Ethiopia by bringing 
about the surrender of General Mare- 
ventano, one of Italy’s ablest leaders, 
who commanded 14,000 troops in the 
area. Wingate opposed with a force 
consisting of himself, a Palestinian 
zealot who served as his Adjutant, 
another British Major, a platoon of the 
Sudan Defense Force and a few hun- 
dred native irregulars. He brought 
about the conquest of Mareventano’s 
vastly superior force by sheer bluff 
and deception; a feat, which ranks 
high in the record books of guerrilla 
achievement, but made him the victim 
of military jealousies and intrigues. 


Wingate’s neglect of normal military 
contacts and his inattention to the 
niceties expected of field commanders 
by their higher headquarters led to 
severe consequences. In late May 
1941, he was summarily ordered out 
of the area, and airlifted in a flying 
boat without delay from the airport 
at Kenya to Cairo. 


His official reports and oft stated 
opinions indicate that at least two 
capabilities of air power were indelibly 
fixed in Wingate’s mind as a result of 
his African experience. During the 
Ethiopian campaign of April 1941 and 
shortly after Emperor Haile Selassie 
was established at Burge, Wingate was 
advancing on the Capitol, Addis 
Ababa. By a stroke of good fortune, 
he found the entire Italian defense 
force jammed in between two of his 
battalions. Urgently he radioed Khar- 


6 Ibid., p. 108. 
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toum for help, hoping for a “Coup de 
grace” from the air. His appeal was 
ignored. But the action he advocated 
clearly revealed his appreciation of air 
power’s capability to resolve a tactical 
ground problem decisively. In_ his 
mind was implanted the seed which 
was to bear fruit with the resupply of 
the Chindits by air (including even the 
air drop of forage for mules) and the 
air evacuation of casualties. 


The lack of medical supplies and of 
doctors to tend his sick and wounded 
also made a profound impression on 
this unconventional leader of unor- 
thodox warfare. 


In June 1941, as Wingate flew north 
to Cairo, high above the simmering 
heat of the Sudan and Egypt, he en- 
tered into a stage of his career which 
was bleak indeed. It was a period 
during which the tide of war was turn- 
ing against the British in the Middle 
East. Both G. H. Q. and the British 
newspapers were more concerned with 
the perils then besetting the Empire 
than they were with Wingate’s limited 
victory in East Africa. 


Arriving in Cairo, Wingate under- 
took the task of writing a report of his 
experiences which was submitted on 18 
June 1941 to G. H. Q., Middle East, 
under the title “Appreciation of the 
Ethiopian Campaign.” In it he bit- 
terly complained of the lack of support 
he and his men had received from high- 
er headquarters. He was particularly 
caustic in his remarks about certain 
high-ranking military personalities. 
His superiors refused to accept the re- 
port and all but three of 285 copies 
were burned. 


General Wavell, soon to be relieved 
as British Commander of the Middle 
East, had long been an admirer of 
the highly volatile Wingate and had 
previously rescued him from certain 


military oblivion by trusting him with 
important assignments. Wingate, in 
very poor physical condition after his 
Ethiopian adventures,- managed to 
alienate the official affections of 
even this benefactor. Disappoint- 
ments heaped upon frustrations led 
to an abortive attempt at suicide in 
Cairo. Orde Wingate’s career was 
at its nadir. “He had botched the most 
desperate decision of his life, became 
an object of derision to his enemies, 
(of which he had many) and a figure 
of doubt to his friends.” * 


He was returned to England on a 
hospital ship, eventually being saved 
from dismissal or retirement from the 
Service by an old friend, Doctor Ben 
Kounine, and a medical colleague of 
the Doctor, Lord Horder. The for- 
mer nursed him back to mental stabil- 
ity while Lord Horter successfully in- 
terceeded with military authorities by 
convincing them of Wingate’s return 
to fitness. 


“So Wingate was not disciplined for 
injuring himself nor dismissed from 
the service as a shabby medical case. 
He emerged from the worst ordeal of 
his life, still alive, still in the Army, 
still a Major.” * 


Through the winter of 1941-42 
Wingate made good his recovery while 
he busied himself contacting friends in 
high military positions and working on 
strategy for campaigns in Italy, and 
the Balkans—all in an effort to per- 
suade someone to give him a Com- 
mand. 


General Wavell, now in India, again 
finally came to the rescue. It has 
never been positively established just 
what position Wavell had in mind for 
this disconsolate warrior when he 
wired London asking for Wingate. At 


7 Ibid., p. 164. 
8 Ibid., p. 171. 
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that time, the Japanese were complet- 
ing their conquest of Burma, and India 
was deemed by many to be in imminent 
danger of invasion as well. 


By April 1942, when Major Wingate 
reported for duty at General Wavell’s 
headquarters in Delhi, it was obviously 
too late to save Burma. However, 
the gravity of this situation acted as a 
stimulant, rather than a depressant, to 
the Major’s temperament and genius. 


Wingate plunged into an intense and 
comprehensive study of the situation. 
He unleashed his brain upon studies of 
Japanese military tactics, philosophy 
and attitudes as well as reports about 
the flora and fauna of Burma, its water- 
ways and terrain. He made countless 
observations by air over the unfolding 
scene of British retreat from Rangoon 
to Mandalay. Every aspect of the 


struggle of the departing British against 
terrain, disease and enemy action was 
closely observed at every opportunity. 


Wingate even flew to China with the 
Generalissimo and Madam Kai-shek to 
increase his understanding of the com- 
plexities of this new arena of war to 
which his talents had been summoned. 


During these early months he also 
met two of his future “Chindit” Com- 
manders. One was Major Michael 
(Mad Mike) Calvert in whom he 
found a devoted comrade and brilliant 
associate. Another was Major Ber- 
nard Fergusson who became a promi- 
nent leader in “Chindit” exploits. At 
the time, the latter was a member of 
the Joint Planning Staff in New Delhi. 
A former Aide-de-Camp to General 
Wavell in Britain, he had also been an 
Intelligence officer in Palestine while 
Wingate was there. A brilliant and 
ambitious career officer, Fergusson fell 
under the spell of Wingate’s personal- 
ity. Nor could he resist the appeal of 
daring aspects of “The Man’s” pro- 
posed action to thwart the Japanese at 
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this critical moment of destiny for 
Allied military fortunes in the Orient. 


It is quite likely that the original 
purpose, which prompted Wavell to 
ask for Wingate, had been overtaken 
by events. Wavell’s intent, so it is 
recorded, was to have Wingate organ- 
ize guerrilla forces which would harry, 
delay and, perhaps, even stem the 
torrent of Japanese forces streaming 
across Burma’s jungle-clad terrain. 
So assisted, General Alexander’s re- 
treating British and loyal Burmese 
forces might then be able to prevent 
the Japanese from penetrating into 
India before the fury of monsoons 
would bog down military operations by 
friend and foe alike. 


When withdrawal from Rangoon 
began, the Joint Planning Staff was 
created by General Wavell with a first 
mission to plan reconquest of Burma. 
Wingate completed his initial studies 
and submitted a “Memorandum on 
Long-Range Penetration and the Con- 
quest of Burma” to General Wavell 
and this Joint Planning Staff. Despite 
Staff opposition to both the “Plan” and 
Wingate, this audacious proposal final- 
ly gained Wavell’s approval. 


Wingate reasoned that after Burma 
was overrun, the Japanese would be- 
gin a build-up of forces to invade 
India. He proposed that a small force 
of troops operating behind enemy lines, 
supplied by air and in radio contact 
with Indian headquarters, could em- 
ploy hit-and-run tactics with significant 
results against such Japanese prepara- 
tions. His activities could thus pre- 
pare the way for a larger expedition 
which would follow to exploit his 
work and maximize the effectiveness 
of Penetration Forces. 


The 13th King’s Regiment, eventu- 
ally to reach a strength of 900, was 
the principal British unit. Gurkhas 
and a battalion of Burmese brought 
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the total force to 3000 men, which to- 
gether with elephants, bullocks, and 
1000 mules became Brigadier Orde 
Wingate’s “Chindits,” officially known 
at British Headquarters in India as 
the “77th Indian Infantry Brigade.” 
On 7 February 1943 this initial Long- 
Range Penetration Force moved out 
for destinations in Burma from Imphal, 
the easternmost British garrison in 
Middle India. 


Now the operation was a reality, 
after a long period of intensive disci- 
pline and training in Central India 
under their taskmaster and leader. It 
is worth noting that in November 
1942, Wingate had employed a Blen- 
heim bomber to make reconnaissance 
flights over Burma’s jungles, mountains 
and waterways, where he planned to 
conduct his operation. These aerial 
observations, made at firsthand, en- 
abled him to finally convince General 
Wavell that his operations should pro- 
ceed despite formidable staff opposi- 
tion. 


However, objectives of the 77th 
Brigade were now limited to harrying 
enemy communications, sabotaging 
fixed installations and being a nuisance 
to the Japanese in general. These lim- 
ited objectives afforded no hope for 
ultimate victory; survival was, in fact, 
the sole criterion of success. In spite 
of the low magnitude of accomplish- 
ment expected of them, the “Chindits” 
set off for their first objective, the 
Chindwin River in western Burma. 
Beyond this River lay their fate. 

This initial “Chindit” expedition 
climaxed its exploits inside Japanese 
held Burma by a crossing of the broad 
and turbulent Irrawaddy River hun- 
dreds of miles to the east of the 
India-Burma border. Most of the 


columns and over 800 mules success- 
fully crossed this river at a point where 
Melting 


it was over 300 yards wide. 


snows of the Himalayas and early 
monsoon rainstorms over Middle Bur- 
ma flooded this waterway from Myit- 
kyina to Rangoon. However, the 
crossing was made under enemy fire 
without the help of ropes in an hour’s 
time. As a consequence of this and 
other combat accomplishments, Win- 
gate and his troops gained invaluable 
experience and increased Allied confi- 
dence in the “Chindit’s” ability to suc- 
cessfully fight and elude Japanese oc- 
cupation forces in Burma. When 
Headquarters directed the “Chindits’ ” 
withdrawal in May 1943, over 2000 
of the original 3000 troops made good 
their return to India in orderly fashion. 
Estimates indicate that 450 were battle 
casualties, 120 were Kachin native 
troops who remained in their home 
area, and the remaining 430 probably 
were taken prisoner by the Japanese. 


Shortly after this exploit, which 
gained favorable notice in official Al- 
lied dispatches, Winston Churchill 
summoned Wingate to London. It was 
August 1943, and just before the 
Prime Minister’s departure for Quebec. 
The question of Southeast Asia was a 
matter of deep concern at 10 Downing 
Street, and was to figure prominently 
in the “horse trading” with the U. S. 
in matters concerning invasion of Eu- 
rope’s mainland. Well aware of Win- 
gate’s exploits, as well as his past and 
present military status, Churchill was 
nevertheless anxious to learn firsthand 
from this intrepid British warrior the 
prospects for offensive military action 
in the Orient, especially in Burma. 

Fortunately for Wingate, he had the 
opportunity to dine alone with the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister immediately upon 
arriving in London. Churchill was so 
impressed with his guest that he ar- 
ranged passage to Canada for both 
Wingate and his wife aboard his float- 
ing Headquarters. During the historic 
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Quebec Conference, Britain’s singular 
guerrilla leader had the opportunity 
to interest U. S. Army Air Corps’ chief, 
“Hap” Arnold in his plan to assault 
the Japanese by a second long-range 
penetration into Burma. General 
Arnold, who met Wingate through 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, promised 
U. S. aerial logistic and evacuation 
support for the projected invasion by 
agreeing to generous allocations of 
transports, fighters, bombers, and light 
planes as well as crews to fly and main- 
tain them. Despite Wingate’s skepti- 
cism of U. S. promises, Arnold actually 
provided American aerial back-up 
beyond Britain’s fondest expectations. 
Additionally, he made available two 
of America’s outstanding combat ex- 
perienced airmen. Lt. Colonels John 
Alison and Phil Cochran who were 
assigned by the U. S. General to make 
good Yankee promises of support to 
Wingate’s forthcoming campaign. 

After the Quebec Conference, Win- 
gate speedily returned to India, via 
England, to begin preparations for his 
second “long-range penetration” cam- 
paign. 

Now in a flurry of activity to launch 
his operation, Wingate suddenly fell 
victim to two near disasters. First, he 
was laid low by typhoid fever which 
almost killed him. While he struggled 
with this enemy of his health in a New 
Delhi hospital, military associates 
whose official affections he had often 
alienated were busily attempting to 
prune his “Chindit” operation from the 
future plans for Southeast Asia Com- 
mand. 


“The Quebec Conference had given 
him (Wingate) power and accepted 
his plans, but it seemed as if the Cairo 
Conference would take them away 
from him again. Britain and America 
were arguing about the type of cam- 
paign in Burma, and when their wishes 
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were blocked by Churchill, they began 
changing the priorities. Already the 
Southeast Asia Command was being 
stripped of supplies to be sent back to 
Europe for “Overlord” (the invasion 
of Europe). Now the Americans cut 
them down even further. The com- 
petition began among the generals for 
control of what was left, and their 
scramble had an added zest as they 
realized that whatever they got would 
be at the expense of Wingate, who was 
too ill, and still too junior in rank, to 
fight back.” ° 


Colonel Cochran arrived in New 
Delhi, fresh from the United States and 
eager to confer with Wingate about the 
progress of “Project Nine.” This was 
the stateside designation for the outfit 
organized to provide General Arnold’s 
promised U. S. support to the Wingate 
venture. Cochran and Alison, with 
highest priorities, had secured B-25s, 
P-51s, L-5s, C-47s and gliders, and 
had already chosen the doughty pilots 
and air crews who would fly them. At 
the moment Alison was in “Uncle 
Sugar” readying “Project Nine” for its 
trip to India. 


Originally, Wingate planned to fly 
two Brigades of his force to its start- 
ing point in the Burmese jungle using 
British furnished C-47s. A third 
brigade was to go by foot. When 
Cochran finally gained an audience 
with the Chindit leader at his hospital 
room in New Delhi, Wingate had just 
learned that the transport aircraft to be 
supplied by the British were to be taken 
away from him . 

“Why not use our gliders to fly your 
soldiers in?” asked Cochran. “We 
were going to use them for guns and 
supplies. Now, why not use them for 
carrying troops?” *° 


Ibid., p. 221. 
10 Tbid., p. 222. 
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Assured by Cochran that this idea 
was feasible, Wingate readied a “Mem- 
orandum” detailing a plan for invasion 
of Northern Burma by his troops con- 
veyed to their initial destination in 
gliders, instead of by transport aircraft, 


or by foot. Forbidden by the medics 
to leave his bed, Wingate had Cochran 
attend the New Delhi meeting of the 
Joint Planning Staff on the following 
day and present his “Memorandum.” 
When the J. P. S. meeting adjourned 
—at which Admiral Mountbatten, and 
Generals Auchinleck, Stilwell, Chen- 
nault and Stratemeyer were also pres- 
ent—Wingate’s plan, as amended, had 
been reinstated in the operational pro- 
gram of Southeast Asia Command, al- 
though considerably modified. 

While Wingate, now a Major Gen- 
eral, convalesced in New Delhi, UV. S. 
supplies for his operation began to 
arrive in Calcutta. Pilots and crews 
for the fighters, medium-bombers, 
transports and gliders were flown from 
the States to Pangarah, an air base 
north of Calcutta. 

Readying their equipment, some of 
which had been damaged in transit, im- 
provising for items which never ar- 
rived, and adapting “equipment on 
hand” for tasks never intended for it, 
occupied the “Air Commandos,” the 
name by which “Project Nine” was 
known after its arrival in India. Addi- 
tionally, problems incident to trans- 
porting hundreds of mules by glider 
had to be solved because Wingate re- 
fused to move his columns into Burma 
unless the mules went with them. These 
animals were slated to carry supplies 
and the heavy radio equipment which 
would provide contact between rov- 
ing columns and “Chindit” headquar- 
ters in India. 

“Wingate’s genius as a soldier had 
always been 90 percent preparation 
and 10 percent inspiration.”*' He 


11 Tbid., p. 226. 


now wanted to see how his Chindits 
and the Air Commandos worked to- 
gether before he committed his force 
to battle. Maneuvers in the jungles of 
Gwalior, in the Central Provinces, 
under both day and nighttime condi- 
tions and employing twenty-four gli- 
ders and tow craft (C-47s) finally con- 
vinced Wingate and Lord Mountbatten, 
the Supreme Commander, that Alison 
and Cochran’s Air Commandos were 
capable of successfully airlifting two 
of the Chindits’ three brigades into 
Burma. 


On 5 February 1944, the 16th In- 
fantry Brigade, commanded by Briga- 
dier Bernard Fergusson, began its 
march on foot to targets beyond the 
India-Burma border. Meanwhile, Ali- 
son and Cochran with C-47s and 
gliders flew to Lalaghat, in Assam, and 
began to ready men and machines for 
the operation which was to commence 
on a D-day set for Sunday, 5 March 
1944, 


Augmenting the “Air Commandos” 
at Lalaghat were pilots, crews and 
C-47 aircraft of the newly formed U. S. 
443rd Troop Carrier Group, headquar- 
tered in Western India at Sylhet’s hard- 
stand airstrip. From this airhead, re- 
supply and evacuation of “Chindit” 
forces inside Burma were sustained. 
The Command Post of the “Chindits” 
was also established near Sylhet. 


The 443rd T. C. Group was com- 
manded by Colonel Charles D. Farr, 
an ex-Navy enlisted pilot and mechanic 
who had been called from crop-dusting 
and barn-storming with civilian planes 
in Arkansas to active duty as a 
Lieutenant with the Army Air Corps. 
Shortly after his re-entry on active 
duty Charley Farr served with the 
planning staff for U. S. airborne opera- 
tions in North Africa and Sicily. Con- 
sequently, he was already a veteran in 
the type of operations expected of his 
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Credit: U. 8. Arr Force 


All hands pitched in, from front and hind quarters, in maximum efforts to influence recalci- 
trant “cargoes” to get aboard the C-47’s, in that strange airlift which demanded the aerial 
transport of animals as well as men and supplies. 


men and machines. His Group con- 
sisted of four squadrons of 16 C-47s 
each, the Ist T. C. Squadron based 
at Sookerating, the 2nd based at Din- 
jan (both bases being located in north- 
east India); and the 27th and 315th, 
both based at Sylhet. 

At sunset on 5 March 1944, the 
second Allied offensive operation 
against the Japanese on the Asiatic 
mainland was about to begin. Win- 
gate learned only hours before the 
operation was launched that “Picadil- 
ly,” one of two clearings to be used 
that night for initial glider landings, 
(250 miles inside Japanese - held 
Burma), was strewn with logs and 
laced with newly dug trenches. Be- 
cause moonlight was essential to the 
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success of the glider landings, opera- 
tions had to be launched the night of 
5 March or be delayed for at least 
another month. Only three or four 
moonlit nights would be available in 
which to airlift the bulk of Wingate’s 
14,000 assigned troops, thousands of 
mules, guns, ammunition, supplies and 
equipment. 

Wingate and Calvert, after much 
soul searching, finally decided to land 
gliders only on the clearing named 
“Broadway,” which reconnaissance 
revealed was open. Incidentally, this 
photo reconnaissance of Broadway and 
Picadilly, undertaken by a cautious 
U. S. Captain on the morning of 5 
March, was contrary to Wingate’s ex- 
pressed orders, but undoubtedly saved 
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hundreds of Chindit lives. It was de- 
cided not to risk landing that night on 
an emergency clearing called “Chow- 
ringee,” as it had not been recon- 
noitered for weeks and was therefore 
a poor risk in light of reports on 
“Picadilly.” 


Gliders began their eerie descent on 
Broadway shortly before midnight on 
5 March. Among the first arrivals 
were Brigadier Calvert who was in 
command of the Chindit troops and 
Colonel Alison who was in command 
of Allied pilots and technicians. 


Back at Lalaghat, it was four o’clock 
on 6 March before Wingate could es- 
tablish radio contact with his forces 
now deployed to Burma, only to hear 
the single word “Soyalink” uttered 
three times before contact faded. 
“Soyalink” was the code word for 
“disaster” and meant that further 
flights of gliders must be stopped im- 
mediately. After four hours of agoniz- 
ing waiting and frantic dial turning at 
Lalaghat, the jump-off point, radios 
finally picked up Calvert’s voice re- 
peating “Pork Sausage,” the code for 
“everything is all right, carry on with 
operations.” 


Meanwhile, Broadway, which ap- 
peared as a smooth clearing from all 
aerial photographic studies, proved to 
be strewn with buffalo-wallows, trench- 
es, logs and underbrush. As a prelude, 
the glider which was to bring lighting 
equipment and marker beacons for 
succeeding landings, crashed in the 
Burmese jungle enroute to its destina- 
tion. Alison’s glider denied even this 
meagre assistance, hit a ditch as it 
swooped to earth, yet he escaped un- 
harmed. Immediately, he and his crew 
set to work to improvise directional 
flares for the other gliders now swarm- 
ing into the area. In they came, 
heavily loaded, some too fast, some too 
low, struts and landing gears hissing 


through the air as they sharply banked 
and violently turned in frantic attempts 
to pick safe spots to land, aided only 
by dim moonlight and the few splutter- 
ing flares. Then followed crashes, 
collisions and explosions all over the 
area as gliders and men were ripped 
to bits when they overflew or under- 
shot into the towering teak trees near 
the perimeters of a scene of disaster 
and chaos. 


Calvert, miraculously escaping from 
his rendezvous with death, desperately 
tried to contact Lalaghat to halt opera- 
tions, but it was not until 0400 hours 
that he established radio contact long 
enough for Lalaghat to hear his warn- 
ing of “Soyalink.” At daylight survi- 
vors discovered that of the 54 gliders 
which had taken off from Lalaghat 
the night before, 37 had landed or 
crashed on Broadway. Later, they 
were to learn that 6 more were in Japa- 
nese territory and that the balance had 
crashed in Assam Province, India, 
enroute to their destination. 


At 0500 the last glider to negotiate 
the initial trip to Broadway arrived 
only to crash at the end of the strip. 
It carried a young American engineer 
Lieutenant and a bulldozer. Both 
survived the ordeal and Lieutenant 
Brocket with the aid of the “dozer” 
and 350 Chindits, who were still fit, 
put “Broadway” into serviceable con- 
dition as a runway. A C-47. was 
able to land very late that afternoon, 
and was followed by 54 such sorties 
later that night. Previously, at 0800 
on 6 March, Calvert had established 
the radio contact with Wingate and 
given the code word “Pork Sausage.” 
The operation was under way again. 

During the original “fly-in” stage 
of the campaign, C-47s made 660 
sorties and the gliders an additional 78, 
transporting 9,052 troops, 1,360 Chi- 
nese ponies and mules, and 250 tons of 
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equipment. The operation cost 212 
men and most of the gliders. Immedi- 
ately, the “Chindits” deployed to a 
previously selected stronghold, forty 
miles away, named “Aberdeen,” after 
the birthplace of Wingate’s wife. 

On 19 March, Wingate called a 
conference of war correspondents. 

“Everything we set out to do has 
been done” he told them. “There 
is now a strong British and Gurkha 
force 200 miles inside enemy terri- 
tory. They have established road and 
rail blocks, and we have an airport 
behind the Japanese lines. Around, 
and beyond, we have numerous col- 
umns striking out and paralyzing the 
enemy in his vital centers and on his 
line of communication. My plan has 
been to go where the enemy is not. In 
previous operations we have always 
gone where the enemy was waiting and 
established. Now we have established, 
inside Japanese-held Burma, strong- 
holds which highly trained air groups 
are able to use as future bases. One 
stronghold is within twenty-five miles 
of two enemy fighter fields. Our opera- 
tions and their success are based on 
exploiting to the full, two factors com- 
paratively new in war, radio and air- 
planes.” ** 

Soon after the original fly-in, Win- 
gate was airlifted from stronghold to 
stronghold in a light plane to confer 
with his leaders and talk to his troops. 
He was highly satisfied with the 
progress of his plan for the evacuation 
of wounded by light planes. He noted 
with satisfaction the effective fire sup- 
port B-25s and P-51s gave his roving 
columns. In direct radio contact with 
the Air Commando operational center 
at Hailakandi, India, Chindit column 
leaders could request aerial attack 
against enemy strong points and, 
within minutes, pinpoint targets by air- 
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to-ground radio contact or identify 
targets by firing smoke shells. After 
medium bombers or fighters had deliv- 
ered their bombs, the Chindits would 
move in and mop up what resistance 
remained. With aerial support so 
readily available, it was little wonder 
the Chindits became such a scourge to 
the Japanese in Northern Burma. 


Resupply and evacuations were con- 
ducted entirely by C-47 sorties flown 
under cover of darkness to avoid hos- 
tile air attack. The “Dakotas,” as the 
British called the C-47s, shuttled be- 
tween the main airheads of Sylhet and 
Broadway, Chowringee (until it, too, 
was evacuated), Blackpool (later 
named White City) and other im- 
provised air strips. Wounded Chin- 
dits were picked up by light planes and 
taken to the nearest air strip. Then 
Dakotas flew them to Sylhet where the 
British maintained a General Hospital 
in support of the Chindit operation. * 


13 “The operations which have made 
the achievements of this squadron so out- 
standing during the month of March started 
on the night of March Sth. On that night the 
planes of this Squadron whose identity as a 
unit was somewhat lost through the fact that 
it operated in close conjunction with planes 
of the 27th Squadron, two RAF Squadrons 
and those of Project 9, towed into the heart 
of North Central Burma, 120 miles behind 
the enemy lines (Broadway), two gliders 
each, carrying troops and Engineering Equip- 
ment.” Page 3 

... “Following the original transportation 
by plane and glider of the invasion forces, 
nightly missions have been flown to drop 
food and equipment to the various Columns 
of the 16th, 111th and 77th Brigades.” . .. 
Page 4. 

. . . “The missions carried out at Sylhet 
are distributed among the 315th and 27th 
Squadrons and the 117th Squadron, RAF, 
assignments of specific columns to which 
drops to be made are being handled through 
the British Liaison Officer, Major Orbell.” 

. Page 1. 

The above excerpts are taken from the 
“315th Troop Carrier Squadron History, 
March 1944,” Air University Archives 9676- 
19, signed George M. Hellyer, 2nd Lt. A. C,, 
Historian. 
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Roving columns were supplied at 
night by planes from India. Flare 
pots were placed in an “L” shaped 
pattern to mark drop zones and 5,000 
pounds of ammo, food, medicine, sup- 
plies and forage were dropped by free- 
fall or parachute from each Dakota. 
Four thousand five hundred pounds 
was the weight limit for landed loads, 
as gasoline for the return trip to India 
had to be included into the total land- 
ing weight of the aircraft. 


Within three weeks of the original 
“fly-in,” moisture laden winds began 
flowing northward out of the Indian 
Ocean scudding along the flat lands of 
India and Burma to drench the coun- 
tryside. Monsoon rains began early 
that year. By late afternoons, thun- 
derheads built up to altitudes of al- 
most 60,000 feet. These billowing 
towers of majestic clouds were par- 
ticularly violent along the mountain 
ridges separating Burma from India. 
Crossing this north-south mountain 
chain in aircraft whose ceiling alti- 
tudes were about 18,000 feet was 
tricky business even in good weather. 
Monsoon conditions gave vicious en- 
ergy to these towering columns of cum- 
ulus clouds which closed ranks to 
form violent storm-fronts deployed in 
depth. 

... “Starting on 5 March, the 27th T. C. 
Squadron flew nightly missions of from 6 to 
12 airplanes from 1800 to after daylight next 
morning. For a time they flew 12 ships on 
two missions per night. This operation was 
known as the ‘Thursday Operation’ and was 
the basis for many of the recommendations 
for decorations. All of the air echelon par- 
ticipated, and was led continuously by Major 
Burwell personally.” . . . Page 5. 

... “During these nights of the ‘Thursday 
Operation’ the planes of the 27th Squadron 
carried 412 tons of food, ammunition and 
supplies, 800 soldiers and 145 mules and 
horses. Eighty percent of all missions sched- 


uled for the Squadron were completed.” . . . 
Page 6. 

27th Troop Carrier Squadron—Scrapbook 
(Informal History) February 1942—Decem- 
ber 1944, Pages 5 and 6 signed Ralph C. 
DeDactro, Ist Lt., Air Corps. 


Weather conditions in the area were 
well-known because the British had 
established a weather station at Cher- 
rapungi, only 20 miles to the north of 
Sylhet, long before the Chindits in- 
vaded Burma. Observers at this sta- 
tion could forecast two to three day 
periods when it was likely that trans- 
port aircraft would be unable to poke 
their way through the frontal activity 
building up along the 10,000 to 20,000 
foot ridges of the Arakan mountains 
and the Naga Hills. These ranges con- 
stituted a formidable mountain bar- 
rier between India and Burma, especi- 
ally to the north where they ultimately 
joined the Himalayas. A saddle along 
the northern extremity of this geo- 
graphical barrier, known as “Hell’s 
Gate Pass,” was already being used by 
the U. S. Air Transport Command as 
an air corridor in its famous “Hump” 
air route from India to China. 


When heavy frontal activity was 
forecast, extra supplies were airlifted 
to the Chindits so that they could eat 
and fight through the anticipated per- 
iod of aerial isolation. As the weather 
began to close in, selected air crews 
with modified loads, were sent in ad- 
vance of scheduled supply ships to try 
to find routes through the weather bar- 
rier. When successful, these “weather 
ships” would radio back the location 
of flyable corridors so that the main 
air supply effort could continue. | 


On 23 March 1944, Colonel Farr 
arrived at his basha in the jungle bord- 
ering the air strip of Sylhet after a vigil 
with his Group operations officers and 
Lieutenant Francis J. Sweeney, Ops 
Officer of the 315th T. C. Squadron. 
As 443rd Group Commander, Farr 
and his associates had been “sweating 
out” a pair of air crews whom he had 
recalled after they had tried for hours 
to penetrate a solid storm-front of ab- 
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Credit: U. S. Arr Force 


This picture was taken at the precise moment when the arrival of pictures of “Piccadilly,” 

Burma show it to be hopelessly obstructed. Col. John Alison shows the pictures to British 

Column Commanders attached to the Ist Air Commando Force at Lalaghat, India. Gen. 

Orde Wingate penders the matter. Col. Philip Cochran is shown in the bush jacket with his 
back to the camera. 


normal violence. It was evident that 
operations would be forced to stand 
down that night for the first of only two 
times during the entire second Chindit 
campaign. 

The Colonel exchanged a drenched 
uniform for bathrobe and slippers and 
sat down to enjoy a cup of home-made 
coffee with his three basha mates. Im- 
mediately a knock sounded at the 
screen door. Invited to enter, a tall 
husky figure in dripping poncho and 
Gurkha bush hat, came through the 
door and said, “General Wingate is 
outside! He wants to see the Ameri- 
can, Colonel Farr.” 

The Colonel stood up to say “I’m 
Farr, please have the General come 
in.” He then turned to his three mates 
and said: “I really don’t know why he 
wants to see me, but it might be better 
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if I could see him alone.” They with- 
drew promptly to the bedrooms ad- 
joining the living room. While the 
Colonel would ostensibly “see” the 
General alone, the thin bamboo mat- 
ting between the rooms meant that a 
private conversation was unlikely. 

The General greeted Farr and ac- 
cepted his help in removing his 
drenched poncho. When invited to 
have a cup of the freshly brewed coffee, 
Wingate replied that, if it were tea, he 
would have liked some, but that he 
didn’t fancy American coffee. When 
Farr offered to get some tea, the Gen- 
eral declined, saying he would be there 
for only a few minutes. 

“Colonel,” said Wingate, “I need a 
plane to take me to Broadway tonight. 
My usual flying accommodations are 
not available at the moment.” 
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“Sir,” replied Farr, “I’ve just come 
from ordering our missions to stand 
down for tonight, because our weather 
ships couldn’t find a break anywhere 
in this front.” 

Wingate apparently took little notice 
of the ominous implications of Farr’s 
remark because he continued, “I will 
want only passage for myself and my 
Aide. We will have no kit to bother 
with.” 

“General, I had to recall our best 
weather pilot, Lieutenant John Pacura. 
Even he couldn’t penetrate these 
storms. I’m sorry we can’t cut it to- 
night, but I'll have Pacura try it for you 
tomorrow night.” 

“Colonel, tomorrow’s too late, I 
want to go now! Are you refusing to 
give me this help?” 


Wingate spoke in an imperious tone 


of voice, which implied his much 
higher personal rank and the totality 
of the support role Farr was expected 
to fill. 

But Charley Farr was no “Johnny 
come lately.” He met this challenge 
head on when he replied, “Sir, we've 
never stood short with you or anyone 
else, anytime or anywhere, and to- 
night’s no exception. If I thought there 
was the slightest chance to make it, 
I'd take you myself, but in my judg- 
ment it’s foolhardy to try. We've 
taken in three days of extra supplies 
to meet this contingency, so nobody’s 
hurting.” 

Wingate then declared “That’s the 
very reason I want to be with my men. 
When they are out of contact with the 
Dakotas, I should be in there to buck 
them up.” 


Credit: U. 8. Ain Force 


The countryside of north Burma provides the backdrop for a scene typical of the supplies 

delivered to the front lines by pilots and planes of the 433rd Troop Carrier Group. These 

animals, men and supplies were delivered to the Mars Task Force for their capture of Namtu 
and Lashio, Burma. 
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“I’m sorry, General, but I have the 
same responsibility to my men and 
equipment. This weather is far too 
violent to take even a desperate 
chance.” 


“Very well, Colonel,” replied the 
General, “I see I shall have to try 
elsewhere.” 


These were the last words exchanged 
and the clatter of the screen door as it 
swung shut punctuated Wingate’s de- 
parture. 


It was later discovered that Wingate 
and his Aide, Captain George Borrow, 
drove through the incessant rain to 
Comilla, many miles south of Sylhet, 
where the next higher headquarters of 
the Allied Southeast Asia Command 
was located. There the General was 
able to arrange for a daylight flight to 
Burma. 


Lowell Thomas relates: “On the 
afternoon of March 24, nineteen days 
after Burma D-Day, Wingate took off 
for another of his aerial tours of in- 
spection and meetings with his brigade 
commanders. He flew to Broadway in 
a B-25, escorted by fighters. There he 
conferred with the Americans and his 
own “Chindit” officers. From Broad- 
way, he took a light plane to Aberdeen 
where he visited Bill Taylor and his 
glider pilots and got reports from Brit- 
ish leaders. He returned by light plane 
to Broadway, and there he called Coch- 
ran back at headquarters in Imphal 
Valley and asked for the B-25 to come 
and get him.” 


“The B-25, piloted by Lieutenant 
Hodges, arrived on schedule. Wingate 
flew back to his headquarters in Imphal 
Valley, and stopped there briefly. He 
decided to go on to the Air Commando 
base at Lalaghat, and took off in Hod- 


14 Back to Mandalay, Lowell Thomas, 
New York, 1951, The Greystone Press, p. 
292. 
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ges’ B-25,'° accompanied by several 

Lowell Thomas vividly recounts the 
fatal crash, the first burial and sus- 
tained secrecy about Wingate’s demise, 
The B-25 “clobbered in” near Thillon 
Vilage, about 40 miles from Imphal, 
where the remains of Wingate and his 
luckless companions were first interred, 
They were subsequently transferred to 
a British Military cemetery at Imphal, 
later taken to Manila and finally put 
to rest on 10 November 1950 in Arl- 
ington National Cemetery in Washing- 
wa, D. C.* 


Wingate’s burial in Arlington stems 
from an American, British and Com- 
monwealth Government agreement 
which provides that, when casualties 
are unidentifiable, the nationality of 
the majority of those involved will dic- 
tate which country will arrange for in- 
terment. Since the majority of those 
aboard Hodges’ B-25 were U. S. citi- 
zens, final rites were the responsibility 
of U. S. officials.’® 


15 In an interview with the author at Max- 
well AFB, Ala., in 1958, B/G John Alison, 
USAER, recalled that he personally was the 
pilot for all of Wingate’s previous flights to 
Burma, but that this one was the single 
exception. 

British officers,’® two British journalists 


16 It was subsequently established that the 
B-25 had aboard “The 41 year-old General 
Wingate, who was Allied Commander in 
Burma and led the jungle fighting “Chindits, 
another British Officer (His medical officer 
Aide-de-Camp), two British News Corre- 
spondents and five American bomber crew 
members .. .” N. Y. Times, Saturday, No- 
vember 11, 1950. 
and an American Colonel. It was night 


now, and they flew in the darkness.”” 


17 Lowell Thomas, Back to Mandalay, p. 
92 


18 London Times, November 11, 1950, p. 
5, column b. 


19 The London Times, Tuesday, 28 No 
vember 1950, p. 4, column f. 
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It would be unfair to say that Orde 
Wingate fully appreciated air power’s 
four dimensional prowess, i.e., its ca- 
pability to be decisive over land, sea, 


air and time. It would be equally un- 
fair not to credit him with an excep- 
tionally keen understanding of the con- 
tribution air power can make to achiev- 
ing the objectives of ground forces. 


Wingate quickly capitalized the ad- 
vantages which radio and airplanes 
gave to the mobility and striking power 
of his ground troops. Also his em- 
ployment of aircraft to evacuate 
wounded “Chindits” had a potent in- 
fluence on his morale and on the 
morale of his troops. 


The technique his “Chindits” em- 
ployed in using roving columns to 
hunt out and identify enemy strong 
points which could then be pinpointed 
for the Air Commandos to attack was 
actually “ground” in support of “air.” 
However, at that time most military 
thinking had not yet surmounted the 
stumbling block which maintained that 
“Infantry is the Queen of Battle.” Yet, 
Wingate’s technique was later repeated 
in the closing days of the Korean Con- 
flict, where “ground” in support of 
“air” operations made a significant 
contribution to the attainment of na- 
tional objectives, a contribution which 
transcended the aims of the separate 
services. 


Major General Orde Wingate’s 
“Long-Range Penetration of Burma” 
stresses another important element of 
warfare which influences all military 
forces including that of air power. This 
operation reveals the lack of capacity 
by a group of military planners to ap- 
preciate an enemy’s situation and take 
effective counteraction. Here indeed is 
evidence of a military “bungle” which 
accrued to the advantage of the Allies. 

Had the Japanese analyzed what the 
British were attempting and had prop- 


erly employed their air power, actually 
in being and significantly in force in 
Burma, Wingate’s operations could 
have been effectively thwarted and his 
forces routed. Any of his strong points 
could have been eliminated easily by 
determined air attack. Apparently, 
Japanese thinking was also “locked 
on” to concepts of a surface strategy. 


Wingate’s experience gives abuud- 
ant evidence that as a surface force 
general he had well learned and skili- 
fully employed the “principles of war” 
assimilated while a student officer at- 
tending the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, despite the restricted 
arenas of warfare in which he had the 
opportunity to exhibit his genius. 

Wingate studied deeply into the 
ground weapons systems to learn and 
appreciate their full potential. Care- 
fully, he examined conditions of nature. 
under which each such system was ex- 
pected to operate. He failed, however, 
to appreciate the elements of nature 
as they pertained to air power. 


His estimate of combat opposition 
began with knowledge that an enemy 
is mortal and vulnerable to human re- 
actions — never being confused or de- 
luded by assumptions that an antago- 
nist might be eight feet tall or endowed 
with super-intellect. Concurrently, he 
frequently ignored that power wielded 
by jealous and ofttimes offended col- 
leagues and superiors who had differ- 
ing values than his of what constituted 
military virtue. 

However, his was an inductive ap- 
proach to conflict. He began with the 
hypothesis that “I can and will suc- 
ceed” and then developed operational 
techniques to achieve his objectives. 
Luck and enemy mistakes provided 
bonus effects to his activities. Solid 
planning and indefatigable practice for 
intended operations were essential ele- 
ments to which he paid close attention 
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and to which he demanded strict ad- 
herence by all ranks under his com- 
mand. While he willfully undertook 
extreme license and liberty with mili- 
tary disciplines expected of him by 
superiors, he was adamant and ruth- 
less about operational disciplines from 
those who were subordinate to him. 
He cannot escape being a classic ex- 
ample of that military individual, who 
as a leader, insists upon “do as I say, 
rather than do as I do.” His military 
career achieved alternate pinnacles of 
brilliance and sloughs of ignominy un- 
der an abiding and flagrant egotism. 


Wingate’s accomplishments attest to 
his prowess as a realistic, independent, 
imaginative, military thinker and diag- 
nostician of combat operations. It is 
manifest in his exploits that the Allied 
cause in World War II owes a debt of 
gratitude to the good fortune that Orde 
Wingate’s antecedents were God-fear- 


ing British subjects. 


It is most apparent that Major Gen- 
eral Orde Wingate was an extraordi- 
nary military personality. His untimely 
departure from our world may be a 
tragedy to the Allied cause which igs 
beyond computation. Despite his faults, 
he was recognized by both friend and 
foe as a brilliant military realist. He 
demonstrated that he had the mental 
capacity to accurately diagnose capa- 
bilities and potentials of opposing 
enemy ground forces, of weapon sys- 
tems under his direct control, and of- 
fensive plans of action which he had 
devised. At today’s crossroads of Al- 
lied military strategic thinking, it is 
hard to escape the speculation of what 
challenges Wingate might have posed 
to devotees of airspace power and 
what a champion of its capabilities he 
might easily have become! 


Requirements for Expert Aviator, Aero Club of America, 1913* 


Each applicant must pass a thorough physical examination by a reputable, 
competent physician, designated by the Contest Committee of the Aero Club of 
America. The applicant must possess normal heart and lungs as well as normal 
sight and hearing and shall be free from all nervous affections. In case the 
physician is in doubt as to the physical stability of the applicant, the examination 
shall be made immediately following a trial flight to determine this point. 


After passing the physical examination the applicant must pass the following 
tests: 


1. A Cross-country flight, from a designated starting point to a point at 
least 25 miles distant and return to the starting point without alighting. 


2. A glide, without power, from a height of 2,500 feet, coming to rest 
within 50 meters of a previously designated point without the use of brakes. 


3. A Figure Eight around two marks, 500 meters apart. In making turns, 
the aviator must keep all parts of his apparatus within semi-circles of 50 meters 
radius from each turning mark as a center. 


The issuance of the certificate is discretionary with the Aero Club of 
America. 


* Appendix 12, Chandler and Lahm, p. 309; ACA Yearbook for 1913, p. 63. 
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POWER POLITICS: 


The period in which any man lives is always one of “the most trying 
More specifically, the period in which we live is that which 
Yet, it has always been so—with all men, from 
the beginning of time. We are most intimately concerned about the times 
in which we live because we are most directly affected by them. 


of times.” 
really “tries men’s souls.” 


Pressure of opposing forces, however, have served either to bring together 
disputing factions, or to further separate them. One of the instruments 
thusly employed, in a qualitative sense, has been power politics. We know 
the term today for we have heard it used many times in many ways. Is it 
really something new in that political arena in which factions struggle for 


aggrandizements or personal gain? 


The following is a scholarly; but short review of this element of power 
politics, by Lt. Colonel Robert S. Vandiver, which was originally prepared 
as a thesis toward a degree in his off-duty educational endeavors. Lt. Colonel 
Vandiver, a command pilot, is currently assigned as Plans and Programming 
Officer, under the Asst. Chief of Staff, J-3 (Operations) of the Joint Staff, 
Alaskan Command. In 1944 he completed an operational tour in B-17s 
with the 385th Bombardment Group, Eighth Air Force in Europe. After 
that he served in the Directorate of Intelligence, Headquarters, Far East 
Air Forces. Following this he was assigned to the 303rd Bombardment 
Wing, and in Headquarters, Fifteenth Air Force (SAC). He is a graduate 
of the Command and General Staff School, Army Language School, and 
the Associate Intelligence Course, Air Command and Staff School. 


It has become a truism to point out 
that Machiavelli is the father of power 
politics. However, power politics 
existed before Machiavelli was ever 
heard of; it will continue to exist long 
after his name becomes only a faint 
memory. Today, as in Machiavelli's 
time, our world has become a collec- 
tion of principalities struggling for 
survival, maneuvering for position, 


Old or New? 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT S. VANDIVER, USAF 


fighting over spoils. The scale is big- 
ger, but the proportions are the same.' 

What is power politics? Basically, 
it is the naked struggle for power be- 
tween states. In a more cultured re- 
spect, it is the third cornerstone upon 
which the Western State System has 


1 Max Lerner, The Prince and the Dis- 
courses by Niccolo Machiavelli (Brandeis 
University, 1950) p. xlii-xlvi. 
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come to rest: The concept of State 
Soverignty, the principles of interna- 
tional law, and the politics of the bal- 
ance of power. This balance of power 
principle is designed not so much to 
preserve peace as it is to maintain the 
independence of each unit of a state 
system by preventing any one unit 
from so increasing its power as to 
threaten the rest.2 Elements of this 
continuous struggle may be found from 
our earliest state systems. 


International relations began when 
two states first existed side by side or 
in such close proximity as to make the 
behavior of one the concern of the 
other.® 

During the early Sumerian age there 
are records of treaties. The actual 
text of.a treaty between the King of 
Lagash imposed upon the King of 
Umma about c. 2900 B.C., is part of 
the Yale University collection. But 
then, as now, treaties became scraps 
of paper (in this case, tablets of clay) 
when political expediency dictated 
repudiation. A few years after signa- 
ture, the fighters of Umma launched 
a war of revanche and defeated La- 
gash. Some thousands of years later, 
the King of the Hittites, under attack 
by the Assyrians, signed a treaty with 
Rameses II of Egypt. This agreement 
was a pact of perpetual peace, out- 
lawry of war, and mutual assistance. 
These obligations of “collective se- 
curity” against aggression and revolu- 
tion were reciprocal, as was also a 
provision for the extradition of fugi- 
tives.* 


International 
1953), p. 61 


2 Frederick L. Schuman, 
Politics (Williamstown, Mass., 
and 66. 


3 Julius W. Pratt, A History of United 
States Foreign Policy (University of Buffalo, 
1957), p. 1. 


4 Schuman, International Politics. 


This appreciation for the balance 
of power principle continued down 
through the ages, strongly championed 
in some cases, and abysmally ignored 
in others. 

When we arrive at the early begin- 
nings of our own Western State Sys- 
tem, we find Lycurgus creating laws 
necessary to the national survival of 
Sparta measures essential to the pro- 
tection of the country from enemies 
both within and without. Later, dur- 
ing the period of the Peloponnesian 
War, Thucydides shows how Athens 
was ruthlessly exploiting her allies in 
the Athenian Confederation, through 
the exaction of ship money. The pas- 
sages in which Athens refused mercy 
to the conquered Melians is the baldest 
statement of power politics and the 
right of the strong. As Athenian 
power waned, the more exacting be- 
came her demands and the more savage 
the punishment inflicted on her federal 
“allies.” Her ultimate downfall came 
through factors of power politics.° 

The divided and weak position of 
the individual Greek City-State made 
them a proper prey for growing em- 
pires’ struggles for supremacy in the 
Mediterranean World. When con- 
fronted with the threat of Macedonia’s 
acts of aggression, Demosthanes de- 
manded that the funds used to pay 
citizens to attend religious ceremonies 
and plays be diverted into the organ- 
ization of a better force for the de- 
fense of Athens. He detected the 
ambitions of Philip from their first 
symptoms and begged the Athenians 
to fight to retain their allies and col- 
onies in the north.” In making his 


5Wm. J. Elliott and Neil A. McDonald, 
Western Political Heritage (Harvard and 
Rutgers Universities, 1957). 


6 Ibid, p. 75. 


7 Will Durant, Life of ee (Simon & 
Schuster, New York, 1939), p. 479. 
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appeal for arms and men, Demos- 
thanes was confronted with the spectre 
of Cold War which confronts the 
world even today: “But if another 
man stands with weapons in his hands 
and a great army at his back, offering 
us a peace in name only, while himself 
carrying on deeds of war, what re- 
mains for us except to defend our- 
selves? If you think that this is real 
peace, a peace that he will use as a 
means of seizing all before attacking 
you, then to begin with you are crazy; 
and secondly, you are speaking of a 
one-sided peace—yours toward him, 
not his toward you.”* Although the 
problem of survival led Aristotle, like 
Plato, to put great emphasis on mili- 
tary training and upon the self-suffic- 
iency of the state, it never seems to 
have occurred to Aristotle that the 
logic of power would not permit the 
survival of a small independent city- 
state like Athens.° 


With the decline of the Macedonian 
supremacy, Rome supplanted Mace- 
donia and put an end to the inde- 
pendence of Greece. The voice of 
Demosthanes had been too short- 
ranged to be heard beyond the Athen- 
ian assembly. He would have needed 
to unite all Greece against the new com- 
mon threat from without.’® Failure to 
attend this need enabled the balance 
of power to teeter. 


Although the reasons for the rise 
and fall of the Roman Empire are too 
detailed to treat in a few words, it 
seems sufficient to say, at least for the 
purpose of this paper, that Roman 
security and Roman law were the two 
great cementing bonds which held the 


8 Words of Demosthanes as quoted by 
Kathleen Freeman, Fighting Words (The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1952), p. 54. 


® Elliott and McDonald, Western Political 
Heritage, p. 164 and 183. 


10 Tbid, p. 75. 


Empire together.*: However, the tasks 
of conquering and ruling placed an 
enormous burden upon Rome. At no 
time were the internal fortunes of 
Rome unaffected by external affairs. 
In general, the internal problem was 
one of keeping enough unity in Rome 
and the expanding empire to maintain 
sufficient strength to continue the con- 
quests and to consolidate the gains.” 
Increasing preoccupation with internal 
politics at home slowed down Rome’s 
expansion. Roman security declined; 
bordering nations began to sense a 
shift in the balance of power as Rome 
weakened. Upon division of the Em- 
pire into East and West, the struggle 
for power quickened; the days of the 
Franks, the Vandals, the Goths, and 
the Huns were at hand.’* With the 
new capital of the Empire now in the 
East, where frontier pressures were 
especially intense, the Emperor’s con- 
trol in the West, where Rome re- 
mained the center of affairs, was 
loosened. This lapse of effective gov- 
ernment in the West occurred at the 
very time when strong government was 
badly needed to give protection against 
internal disorder and barbarian in- 
vasions from the north.’* The power 
in balance between the Empire and 
her neighbors had not only shifted in 
weight but also in location. Her de- 
mise was now in sight. 

From the ashes of feudalism which 
followed, nationalism emerged with a 
fine appreciation for the forces of 
power. The Western State System 
thus developed in such a fashion that 


11 Jbid, p. 250. 


12 Ibid, p. 253. 


13H. G. Wells, The Outline of History 
aes City Books, N. Y., 1940) Chap. 


14 Elliott and McDonald, Western Polit- 


ical Heritage, p. 289. i 
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none of its members possessed at any 
time sufficient power to extend con- 
trol over all the others. In the interest 
of self-defense, the members tended 
to combine against anyone who was a 
potential menace to all. Invariably, the 
pretender to world power was repres- 
sed by a coalition of the prospective 
victims. Each power thus retained its 
independence, and the State System 
was preserved. Under these circum- 
stances, an equilibrium, or balance of 
power existed.’® 


With the rise of our present system 
of strong nationalistic states, the in- 
terest in power politics as a distinct 
force began to flow more strongly. 
Philosophers and writers concerned 
with war and its causes began to un- 
cover evidences of those forces of 
motivation which had long existed. 
Thomas Hobbs, writing in seventeenth 
century England, pointed his finger to 
the rivalries of monarchs: “In all 
times, kings, and persons of sovereign 
authority, because of their independ- 
ence, are in continual jealousies, and 
in the state and posture of gladiators; 
having their weapons pointing, and 
their eyes fixed on one another; that 
is, their forts, garrisons, and guns upon 
the frontiers of their kingdoms; and 
continual spies upon their neighbors 
which is a posture of war. The notions 
of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice, have no place. Where there 
is no common power, there is no law; 
where no law, no justice. Force and 
fraud are in war the two cardinal vir- 
tues. Consequently there is no pro- 
priety, no dominion, no “mine” and 
“thine” distinct; but every man will 
get what he can and hold it for so 
long as he can.” 


Two centuries later, Lord Boling- 


15 Schuman, /nternational Politics, p. 251. 
16 Thomas Hobbs, Leviathan (1655) as 
quoted in /bid, p. 247. 
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broke redefined the balance of power 
principle into a clear concept whose 
implications directly apply to our in- 
ternational relations of today. Boling- 
broke’s viewpoint is that the scales of 
the balance of power will never be 
exactly poised, nor is the precise point 
of equality either desirable or neces- 
sary. It is sufficient that the deviation 
not be too great. However, constant 
attention to the deviations is neces- 
sary. When deviations are little, their 
increase may be easily prevented by 
early care and the precautions that 
good policy suggests. But when they 
become great for want of this care and 
these precautions, or from the force 
of unforeseen events, then more vigor 
must be exerted and greater efforts 
made."? 


Our thinkers and writers of today 
are seeking other avenues in approach- 
ing this problem of balance of power, 
and their conclusions, in some cases, 
tend to differ. There is some thinking 
that a radical difference exists between 
being a contender for power and being 
the guardian of the order which in- 
tends to regulate all the rivalries for 
that power. In the one, the technique 
of balance of power is used as an in- 
strument for aggression and defense. 
In the other, it is used as the structural 
principle of public order in the good 
society. In the measure that power is 
checked by power and that opposing 
powers are in balance, neither can pre- 
vail. Both are constrained within a 
common situation. In this considera- 
tion, when the ponderable forces are 
in balance, neither being able or will- 
ing to exert decisive force, the im- 
ponderable means of reason become 
efficacious."* 


17 The Works of Lord Bolingbroke (1841) 
Vol. II. p. 291. as cuoted in /bid. p. 251. 

18 Walter Lippmann, The Public Philos- 
ophy (Washington, D. C., 1954), p. 54 & 
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Unfortunately, much of our clear 
thinking today is obscured by the 
shadow of war that is lurking behind 
the Soviet Communists’ drive toward 
world domination. Although we recog- 
nize that war is contrary to reason and 
that it is only a means of deciding 
issues by force when discussion fails 
to produce an agreed solution, never- 
theless, we continue to seek solutions 
for the control of the conduct of war 
if its object is to be fulfilled.*® Indeed, 
some Americans are already reverting 
to the bad habit of assuming that there 
is something final and positive about 
a military decision. A war against 
Soviet power would, in itself, offer 
litle in the way of progress towards 
achieving the type of Russia we should 
like to find in our family of nations.” 
The hydrogen bomb is not the answer 
to the Western peoples’ dream of full 
and final insurance of their security. 
However, the anxious state of the peo- 
ples of the free world today is a mani- 
festation that our directing minds have 
failed to think through the problem— 
that of attaining peace through such a 
victory. We have not looked beyond 
the immediate strategic aim of win- 
ning the war, and have been content 
to assume that military victory would 

peace—an assumption contrary 
to the general experience of history.** 

The backward swing of the pendu- 
lum to the opposite extreme in recog- 
nition that military victory has not 
brought us peace creates a conundrum 
of perplexing propositions. There is a 
growing belief that the power of the 
new weapons technology has brought 
about a tacit nonaggression treaty: a 
recognition that war is no longer a con- 
ceivable instrument of policy and that 


19 B. H. Liddell (Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., N. Y., 1956), p. 369. 

“0 George F. American Diplo- 
macy, (Princeton, N. J., 1951), p. 122. 
*1 Hart, Strategy, p. 15. 


for this reason, international disputes 
can be settled by means of diplomacy. 
However, if recourse to force has in 
fact become impossible, then diplo- 
macy, too, may lose its efficacy.” 


Today, diplomacy is being asked to 
overcome schisms unprecedented in 
scope and to do so at a moment when 
the willingness to utilize the traditional 
pressures available to it is constantly 
diminishing.** Because our strategic 
doctrine has recognized only a few 
intermediate points between total war 
and total peace, we have found it 
difficult, during periods of Soviet bel- 
ligerency, to bring the risks of resist- 
ance into relationship with the issues 
which have actually been at stake.** 
The literalness of our notion of power 
made it impossible to conceive of an 
effective relationship between force 
and diplomacy. The policy for con- 
tainment of Soviet encroachment was 
based on the assumption that military 
strategy and diplomacy represented 
successive phases of national policy.” 
This attitude toward power, particular- 
ly in Korea, which kept our diplomacy 
from setting limits to our military aims 
after we had the upper hand also pre- 
vented us from drawing strength from 
our military posture after we had 
opened negotiations for an armistice. 
In short, our insistence on divorcing 
force from diplomacy caused our 
power to lack purpose and our negoti- 
ations to lack force.” 


One of the most difficult challenges 

a nation confronts is to interpret cor- 
rectly the lessons of its past. The 
Continued on page 135 


22 Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy (Published for Council 
on Foreign Relations by Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1957), p. 4. 


23 Ibid, p. 6. 
24 Ibid, p. 11. 
25 hid, p. 40. 
26 Ibid, p. 50. 
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Lt. General Albert C. Wedemeyer, whose 
recent book has produced much controversy 
and many heated discussions, enjoyed a 
close, harmonious and intelligent relation- 
ship with Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault, 
although he himself was no airman. He is 
often referred to as one of the Army’s 
most capable and astute thinkers and plan- 
ners during the WWII era. 


WEDEMEYER REPORTS, by General Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer, New York: Holt, 
1958, $6.00. 

Any student of our Pacific and Asiatic 
strategy for prosecuting World War II will 
gain a broader and firmer comprehension of 
that conflict through reading this singularly 
outstanding book, if he retain an open but 


AIRMAN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


inquisitive mind. The subjects treated, hav- 
ing already achieved highly controversial 
values, require that the reader remain men- 
tally free from preconceived conclusions if 
he is to profit from the expanding story that 
the author unfolds. But opposing precon- 
ceptions will face great difficulty in surviv- 
ing the exposures, reasoning processes and 
conclusions of this outstanding strategist in 
his realistic treatment of a strategy that pur- 
ported to be in support of our Pacific ally, 
Nationalist China. 


The author treats in a definitive and ex- 
posing manner with a strategy that failed. 
His alternative proposals for maintaining 
the welfare of China as a continental power 
did not receive official sanction, and so were 
not processed at a time when their potential 
was high. 


From the vantage point of hindsight the 
strategy we pursued can now be appraised 
from a background of historical fact. Allter- 
natives that might have been pursued are 
confined to comparative evaluations that can 
only have the support of reasoned thinking. 
The curious mind in search of fundamental 
values that stem from past experience will 
find this book a fruitful source. 


O.A.A. 


FIGHTERS IN THE SKY, by Arch White- 
house: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1958, $3.50. 


Out of an era that has spawned, or caused 
to be spawned, dozens of writers on all 
aspects of aviation, flying and aeronautics, 


iclers of the fiction of the skies. 
Whitehouse is one of these. 

because, for forty-two years he has done 
practically nothing else but fly and write 
about flying and fliers. 
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He was a fighter pilot in World War I in 
the Royal Air Force, during which time he 
is officially credited with downing sixteen 
enemy aircraft. This was in the day when 
“flying machines” were little more than ad- 
vanced models of the original bicycle wheels, 
bailing wire, and canvas prototypes. But it 
was in a time that heralded the use of a new 
and novel weapon; a time which created a 
new language with new terminology which 
fostered young adventuresome “gods,” and 
which for the first time in the history of 
man, propagated an emotion, a fighting 
spirit, an attitude in all who became fighter 
pilots—and concerning which Arch White- 
house writes about in this collection of his 
ten best stories. He covers this spirit of the 
fighter pilot in the last three wars in which 
fighters, as such, have participated and have 
probably done so for the last time. As he 
himself puts it, records can be authentic and 
figures can be accurate, but they lack the 
spirit, the actions, the warmth and vitality of 
the men who made fighter pilot history. It 
was for this reason more than any other, 
that Mr. Whitehouse felt this book had to 
be written. 


The tales furnish technical data on the 
machines that were used, and relate more or 
less authentically, to the time and place in 
which they fought; but more than this, they 
provide the inner feelings, thoughts, physical 
pains, joys, aspirations and exhilarations of 
those fighter-borne jockeys. 


Mr. Whitehouse, a member of The Air 
Force Historical Foundation, has probably 
written more air adventure tales than any 
other living man. This collection is one of 
his better accomplishments, making for 
vivid, rapid, and interesting reading. 

AFHF 


AERONAUTICAL SCIENCE AND PRIN- 
CIPLES OF FLIGHT, by Robert Blacker: 
American Technical Society, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1959. 


In classes where aviation and the theory 
of flight are taught, this book could very well 
be adapted and used as a text book. It is 
a primer for the prospective pilot and for all 


those interested in the science of aviation. 
In his own preface the author has stated the 
whole purpose, aim and objective of the 
book when he wrote, “This book has been 
prepared to meet the needs of all persons 
who are seeking an interesting and straight- 
forward introduction to the fascinating world 
of aviation.” In writing the book the author 
has constantly kept this goal before him. 


It is fitting that this book should be re- 
viewed alongside of The Story of Aviation, 
for both are “basics.” 


All the theories, principles and doctrines 
pertaining to aeronautics, aircraft, naviga- 
tion and meteorology are included, together 
with dozens of illustrations and easy-to-un- 
derstand pictures. 


This book is important because the many 
ramifications of aeronautics have reached 
out to shape the lives, in some form or 
other, of every one of us in this civilization. 
But primarily, its importance applies to 
those interested in pursuing or developing a 
career in some phase of aeronautics. 

AFHF 


THE STORY OF AVIATION, by David C. 
Cooke: Archer House, New York, 1958, 
$4.95. 


This book might well be adjudged the 
documentary counterpart of FLIGHT, the 
photographic account of progress in avia- 
tion. It tells the story of flying machines 
and the intrepid men who flew them. Flying 
evolved from man’s dream to loose the 
shackles that bound him to the earth. With 
his new-found freedom, man found danger 
and adventure. 


One should not expect a definitive chron- 
icle of aviation in so short a work. For the 
flying enthusiast, or the student requiring a 
handy reference to the significant achieve- 
ments in aviation, this book is recommended. 
The Story of Aviation is pleasant reading,— 
in most instances more like a thrilling novel 
rather than a history. It can serve ade- 
quately as an authoritative guide and refer- 
ence book for a basic understanding of the 
flying age in which we live. 

AFHF 
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A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN USAGE, by Bergen Evans 
and Cornelia Evans: Random House, New 
York, 1958, $5.95. 


An interesting and novel approach in the 
presentation of this book is the attitude that 
is taken toward the words which are exam- 
ined and presented. This is not a dictionary 
in the strict sense of the word, but rather it 
is exactly as the title implies,—a dictionary 
of usage. It presents the history and use of 
words as they are being used today. It is a 
comprehensive and reliable guide to current 
English. 


For the person seriously concerned with 
writing and the problems of writing, (and 
this applies to all military men who are 
always involved in some way or other with 
writing, whether in making long reports, 
staff studies or in simple instructive notes), 
this book is an essential tool, belonging on 
the desk alongside the dictionary. Used in 
conjunction with the dictionary, it will help 
to make learned men more learned and 
writers more efficient. 


As a result of their extensive experience 
in teaching, writing, and editing, and as a 
result of their personal concern for fluent 
and exact usage of language, the authors 
have brought to this book an intense and 
direct awareness of everyday problems in 
English. These everyday problems concern 
us all, not only in speaking, but especially in 
our seminars and at the conference tables, 
where battles are often won before they are 
fought. 


The book provides lively and readable 
answers to questions of grammar, word 
preferences, effective style, punctuation, idio- 
matic phrases, spelling and hundreds of 
similar problems that arise in the everyday 
usage of the English language. 

AFHF 


SERVICES AROUND THE WORLD, by 
Wesley F. Craven and James L. Cate: 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois, $8.50. 


With the completion of Services Around 
The World, the seventh and final volume of 
The Army Air Forces in World War II, 
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the monumental project of compiling the 
official history of the Army Air Forces in 
World War II comes to an end. A cere- 
mony marking the occasion of the com- 
pletion of the historical task, begun in 1945, 
was held at the Pentagon on October 30th, 
when a copy of the final volume was pre- 
sented to Secretary of the Air Force, Hon- 
orable James H. Douglas. 

Although it is common knowledge that no 
war in history was so well reported in its 
day-by-day progress as World War II, it is 
less well-known that never before was such 
a concerted effort made by American his- 
torians working under the auspices of the 
armed services and civilian governmental 
agencies, to provide a more permanent rec- 
ord in keeping with the standards of pro- 
fessional historians. 

The Army Air Forces—younger than the 
other services and, therefore, particularly 
in need of a scholarly history—was one of 
the first organizations to take an active in- 
terest in setting up the machinery for pre- 
paring organizational and operational his- 
tories. An Historical Division was estab- 
lished in 1942. Its chief was Colonel Clan- 
ton W. Williams, then a professor on mili- 
tary leave from the University of Alabama, 
and now president of the University of 
Houston. On his staff were the two men 
who eventually became the editors of the 
seven-volume history. Colonel Craven, now 
professor of history at Princeton, who was 
on leave from New York University, had 
responsibility for coverage of overseas oper- 
ations. Major Cate, on leave from the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, where he is still pro- § 


fessor of history, devoted his attention 
mainly to the problems of strategic bom- 
bardment. 

In the fall of 1945, the proposal and 
suggested outline for a seven-volume history 
were approved by both the civilian Advisory 
Committee and the Air Staff. In order to 
get the work completed in a reasonable 
length of time it was decided to make it a 
group enterprise, written by various mem- 
bers of the AAF historical program. Craven 
and Cate accepted the editorial respon- 
sibility on condition that they be given a 
free hand to produce the work in their own 
way, with assistance from the historical 
Office. 
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With the sanction of the Air Staff, the 
University of Chicago agreed to assume 
responsibility for the sponsorship and pub- 
lication of the history, provided that it could 
be written without suppression or distortion 
of significant facts—and that the AAF give 
the editors and authors continued access to 
materials and freedom of interpretation. 

Volume I gave a brief account of the 
Army’s air organization up to Pearl Harbor, 
a detailed review of the 1939-41 prepara- 


tions of the AAF for war, and the begin- 


ning of the war. The next two volumes deal 
with the war in Europe. Volumes IV and V 
record the history of the war in the Pacific. 
The sixth volume describes the means by 
which men were obtained and machines 
provided. This final volume tells the story 
of the various service organizations, the 
services which were common to the whole 
of the Army Air Forces; the Air Transport 
Command, the Aviation Engineers, the AAF 
Weather Service, the Army Airways Com- 
munications System, the AAF Medical 
Service, the handling of morale problems, 
the Air-Sea Rescue Service, the Air WAC 
program, and the redeployment and de- 
mobilization programs. 


The Air Transport Command (Military 
Air Transport Service), by far the largest of 
the organizations under consideration, occu- 
pies the greater portion of the book. This 
section was written by John D. Carter and 
Frank H. Heck, who served during the war 
as historical officers at ATC headquarters. 
This section details the rapid and tremend- 
ous development of the ATC from the orig- 
inal small unit, the Air Corps Ferry Com- 
mand, established in 1942. Statistics point 
up the enormity of ATC’s accomplishment; 
its ferrying capacities and records, carrying 
of cargo, medicines and personnel, as well 
as the operation of six major air routes to- 
gether with their feeder lines—the South 
Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, North Atlantic, 
“The Hump,” Northwest and the Pacific. 


The next two sections deal with the pur- 
pose and historical developments of the 
Corps of Engineers, the Weather Service 
and Army Airways Communications Sys- 
tem. Before the war ended the AAF was 
operating 900 weather stations, two-thirds of 
them outside the United States. The Com- 


munications system was truly world-wide 
before V-J Day. 


Perhaps the most original chapter in the 
volume is the one on medical service, writ- 
ten by Dr. George V. LeRoy, associate dean 
of the Division of Biological Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is noted that his 
reporting departs from the narrative organ- 
ized along geographical lines which has 
been followed in most chapters, and con- 
sists of an analysis of those factors that 
differentiate aviation medicine from medi- 
cine as conceived and practiced by the 
forces of the War Department, and. which 
led to an independent medical service for 
the air arm. 


The chapter on morale was written by 
Martin R. R. Goldman who, as a combat 
crewman, was shot down over Germany. 
As Craven and Cate point out in the Fore- 
word, morale differed from place to place 
and from unit to unit, but there were cer- 
tain constant factors—belief in ultimate vic- 
tory, realization of the efforts being made 
toward their well-being, and a general pref- 
erence for the AAF over the other services 
—that affected most of the airmen favor- 
ably, regardless of their status. 


The chapter on the part played by the 
women in the AAF was written by Kathleen 
Williams Boon, who served on the research 
staff of the AAF Historical Division during 
the war. This chapter shows how the 
women were able to force their acceptance 
as fliers, and the development of the WASP, 
(Women Airforce Service Pilots); the yeo- 
men contributions of the Army Nurse 
Corps, and from 1943 on, the flight nurses 
who served wherever they were needed. It 
also tells of the women who served the 
AAF in civilian capacities, and of the WAC 
who became such a valuable part of the 
AAF in a wide variety of occupations. 


The final chapter, written by Chauncey 
E. Sanders of the USAF Historical Divi- 
sion, treats with redeployment and de- 
mobilization and closes with the reorgan- 
ization of the air arm in March 1946, 
preparatory to the establishment of the 
separate U. S. Air Force—the goal of most 
airmen since before the days of Billy 
Mitchell. 
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An example of the freedom of expression 
to be found throughout the history is the 
editor’s comment in the Foreward: “. . . in 
retrospect, as in 1945, redeployment appears 
as a classic example of military inefficiency. 
By comparison demobilization was rapid and 
reasonably efficient. Whether this rapidity 
was in the best national interest was a mat- 
ter that lay outside the ken of the AAF, 
and properly so in a democracy, though 
some of the pressures to get the boys home 


Anderson, Comdr. William R., Nautilus 90 
North, New York: World Pub. Co., 1958, 
$3.95. An excellent account of the sub- 
marine polar probe. This has an assured 
place in the history of the polar regions. 

Bates, D. R., Space Research and Explora- 
tion, New York: Sloane, 1958, $4.00. 
Authorities in their fields discuss history, 
present knowledge and future develop- 
ment. As clear and complete as can be 
expected on so technical a subject. 

*Blacker, Robert D., Aeronautical Science 
and Principles of Flight, Chicago: Ameri- 
can Technical Society, 1958. A primer on 
the principles and science of flight, mete- 
orology and navigation. 

Buehr, Walter, Cargoes in the Sky, New 
York: Putnam, 1958, $2.75. Historical 
development, present-day scope and future 
possibilities of commercial freight trans- 
portation by air. 

*Cooke, David C., The Story of Aviation, 
New York: Archer House, 1959, $4.95. 
Congdon, Don, (Editor), Combat: European 
Theater, WWII; Combat: Pacific Theater, 

WWII, New York: Dell, 1959, $.50. 

Davison, Walter P., Berlin Blockade; a Study 
in Cold War Politics, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1958, $7.50. Valuable 
for students and practitioners of policy. 
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—exerted by the press, the Congress, and 
the men themselves—were to be repudiated 
later by those same forces.” 

Like the preceding volumes, Volume: VII 
is massive, running to 710 pages. It con- 
tains 8 maps in addition to the end paper 
map, and 52 pages of excellent Air Force 
photographs. Copies of any of the illus- 
trations appearing in Volume VII are avail- 
able upon request. 

AFHF 


Recent Books 


Emme, Dr. Eugene M., Impact of Air 
Power, Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 1959, 
$12.50. Consists of hundreds of essays, 
articles and chapters from books and 
writings which represent the best profes- 
sional thought and analysis of air doctrine, 
strategy, tactics, techniques and related 
subjects. 

*Evans, Bergen and Cornelia Evans, A Dic- 
tionary of Contemporary Usage, New 
York: Random House, 1959, $5.95. 

Fitzgibbon, Constantine, The Winter of the 
Bombs, New York: Norton, 1958, $3.95. 

Flight, New York: Year Inc., 1958, $10.00. 
A pictorial history of aviation from man’s 
earliest dreams to the present jet age. 

Frankel, Ernest, Band of Brothers, New 
York: Macmillan, 1958, $4.95. A novel 
with a Korean War setting. 

Green, William and John Fricker, The Air 
Forces of the World, New York: Hanover 
House, 1959, $10.95. A reference that 
gives ready source on equipment, bases, 
organizations, operations, manpower, lead- 
ers, and many other hard-to-find miscel- 
laneous facts on the air forces of all 
nations. 

Gunther, John, Inside Russia Today, New 
York: Harper, 1959, $5.95. 
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Haley, Andrew G., Rocketry and Space Ex- 
ploration, Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 
1959, $6.95. A history of rockets from 
ancient times to the present, with drawings 
and illustrations. 

Holmes, David Charles, What's Going on in 
Space; A Chronicle of Man’s Exploration 
into Space Beyond This Earth, New York: 
Funk, 1958, $3.95. Written in lively 
knowledgeable style. It is the choice item 
of the current crop of rocket books, and 
it is written with technical authority. 

Jungk, Robert, Brighter than a Thousand 
Suns; A Personal History of the Atomic 
Scientists, New York: Harcourt, 1958, 
$5.00. 

McKean, Brig. Gen. W. B., The Marine 
Corps on Trial, New York: Dial, 1958, 
$5.00. 

Mills, C. Wright, The Causes of World War 
Ill, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1959, 
$3.50. Paperback, $1.50. The author is 
intensely impatient with the “idiots’” race 
between the U. S. and Russia. He pro- 
poses coexistence and negotiation with 
Russia and a 20% cut in our defense 
budget to then be used for economic aid 
of underdeveloped countries. He further 
urges that U. S. get out of NATO and 
that we recognize Red China. 

Okumiya, Masatake, The Zero Fighter, Lon- 
don: Cassell, 1958, 30s. 

Savill, Mervyn, Battling the Bombers, New 
York: Ace, 1959, $.35. A German fighter 
pilot’s account of his battles against the 
RAF and the American Air Force in the 
air over Germany, WWII. 


Power Politics: Old or New? 
Continued from page 129 

lessons of history, as of all experience, 
are contingent: they teach the conse- 
quences of certain actions, but they 
leave to each generation the task of 
determining which situations are com- 
parable.”” In seeking a solution to the 
paradox of power politics dominating 
the world arena today, we may do well 
to turn to our lessons of the past— 
even as far back as Demosthanes. 
Further, we may do well to devote 


27 Ibid, p. 21. 


Schweitzer, Albert, Peace or Atomic War?, 
New York: Holt, 1958, $1.50. 

Slick, Tom, Permanent Peace: A Check and 
Balance Plan, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice Hall, 1959, $2.95. 

Taylor, John W. R., The Birthplace of Air- 
power, New York: Putnam, 1958, $2.50. 
The Central Flying School, Great Britain. 

Taylor, Telford, The March of Conquest, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1958, 
$7.50. An analysis of the Nazis’ outstand- 
ing military successes in the first year of 
the war. 

Teller, Edward and Albert L. Latter, Our 
Nuclear Future, New York: Criterion, 
1958, $3.50. 


. Ten Steps Into Space, Monograph No. 6, 


Journal of the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia: Franklin Institute, 1958, $4.00. 
Unit Histories of the United States Air 
Force, (Compiled by C. E. Dornbusch), 
Hampton Bays, N. Y.: Hampton Books, 
1958, $2.15. 

Vasil’ev, Mikhail Vasilevich, Sputnik into 
Space, New York: Dial Press, 1958, $3.75. 

Whitcomb, E. D., Escape from Corregidor, 
New York: Regnery, 1958, $4.50. 

*Whitehouse, Arch, Fighters in the Sky, 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1959, $3.50. 

Whitehouse, Arch, The Years of the Sky 
Kings, New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1959, $4.95. ; 


* Reviewed in this issue. 


careful attention to the events of the 
past ten years—what they are, how 
they happened, and what we did, if 
anything, to turn them to our advant- 
age. Until we acquire a vast storehouse 
of ideas and solutions to meet each 
step of Soviet encroachment toward 
world domination and resolve each 
issue to our advantage, we shall find 
that Lord Bolingbroke’s small devi- 
ations will have become too large to 
counterbalance, short of global suicide, 
in this steady shifting of the world 
balance of power. 
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Ash, Col. Hugh L., “Nobody Fights Alone,” 
United Service Quarterly, Vol. 12, January 

/ 1959, pp 34-38. Coalition warfare and 

* requirements for its success. 

Barnett, Frank R., “Disengagement or Com- 
mitment,” Orbis, Winter 1959, pp 425-436. 
Western strategy must be one of commit- 
ment—commitment to win the world for 
the ideals of an open society that creates 
fresh opportunities for all men to improve 
their lot and improve their destinies. 

Bergren, Col. O. V., “The New Look in De- 
fense Organization,” Marine Corps Ga- 
zette, Vol. 42, December 1958, pp 40-48. 
A full discussion with detailed organiza- 
tion charts. 

Biorklund, Adm. E., “Grand Strategy and 
Missile Strategy,” Air Power, Vol. 6, 
Winter 1958-1959, pp 89-96. 

Brodie, Bernard, “The Anatomy of Deter- 
rence,” World Politics, Vol. 11, January 
1959, pp 173-191. 

Bowman, Brig. Gen. Harold W., “That Mili- 
tary Mind,” Air University Quarterly Re- 
view, Fall 1958, pp 22-25. An excellent 
analytical review of basic loyalties and 
ties contrasted with reasoned intellect, 
vision, and imagination. 

Carleton, William G., “Program for Sur- 
vival—and Victory,” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, Vol. 35, Winter 1959, pp 1-22. 
We may not have adjusted our thinking 
and our nonmilitary policies to the real- 
ities of the twentieth century world. Amer- 
icans are keenly aware of the importance 
of the military elements and dangerously 
apathetic about the nonmilitary elements. 

Clark, R. Adm. John E., “The Military Sig- 
nificance of Space,” Air Force, Vol. 42, 
January 1959, pp 70-73. 

Combs, Brig. Gen. Cecil E., “Science, Lib- 

eral Arts or Both,” Air University Quar- 
terly Review, Fall 1958, pp 3-10. 

“Contemporary China and the Chinese,” 

Annals of American Academy of Political 
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and Social Science, Vol. 
1959, pp 1-152. 

Cutler, Brig. Gen. Robert, “Defense Organ- 
ization at the Policy Level,” General 
Electric Defense Quarterly, Vol. 2, Jan- 
March 1959, pp 8-15. Authoritative “in- 
side” view of the National Security Coun- 
cil as a policy influencing organization. 


321, January 


Exton, Hugh M., “Fortress America or True 
Alliance?”, Western World, Vol. 2, Janu- 
ary 1959, pp 42-44. U. S. must aim for 
the respect and trust of other countries 
and treat them as equals, not subordinates. 


Fellers, Brig. Gen. Bonner, USA (Ret), 
“Where We Stand,” Air Force, March 
1959, pp 44-49. An intelligent assessment 
of the over-all retaliatory picture. 

Fischer, John, “A Deal with Russia?”, 
Harper's, Vol. 218, March 1959, pp 14-235. 
Proposes a neutral belt which if made and 
enforced might be to our advantage, since 
Germany may eventually reunite with or 
without our help and bargain without our 
help. 

“Foreign Policy in the U.S.S.R.,” Current 
History, Vol. 36, January 1959, pp 1-41. 

Frve, William R., “Are We Realistic About 
Communist Powers?”, Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin, Vol. 38, January 1959, pp 65-66. 

Gabriel, Ralph H., “The Cold War and 
Changes in American Thought,” Virginia 
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pp 53-63. 

Gellner, Wing Cdr. John, “An Ethos for the 
Professional Soldier of Today,” Marine 
Corps Gazette, Vol. 43, January 1959, 
pp 8-14. Needed is a soldier class, distinct 
in mental outlook, dedicated, austere, in- 
different to material rewards, deriving 
satisfaction from the sure knowledge that 
it is an elite group on which the safety of 
the homeland entirely depends. 

Hargreaves, Maj. Reginald, “Sauce for the 
Gander,” Military Review, Vol. 38, Feb- 
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ruary 1959, pp 3-9. The need has never 

been more urgent for the civilian policy 

maker to have a full appreciation of the 
fundamentals of military logistics, military 
doctrine and art. 

Killian, James R., Jr., “The Soviet Challenge 
and Our Scientific Response,” General 
Electric Defense Quarterly, Vol. 1, Oct- 
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bound by tradition nor rigid in thought, 
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civilian authority. 
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Report, Vol. 45, December 12, 1958, pp 
35-37. 

“A Symposium on Space Law,” JAG Journal, 
February 1959 . 

Ulam, Adam B., “Soviet Ideology and 
Soviet Foreign Policy,” World Politics, 
Vol. 11, January 1959, pp 153-172. 

Waters, Lt. Col. Ace L., Jr., “The Reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Defense,” 
Armor, Vol. 48, Jan-Feb 1959, pp 17-21. 

Witze, Claude, “How Sharp the New 


Sword?”, Air Force, Vol. 41, December 
1958, pp 41-43. 

Wohlstetter, Albert, “The Delicate Balance 
of Terror,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 37, Jan- 
uary 1959, pp 211-234. Comments on the 
inadequacy as well as the necessity for 
deterrence. 


Paul McCullough; Indianapolis to Fort Payne, Ala., a distance of 377.9 miles 


in 25 hours and 35 minutes. 


June 17—Special Congressional medals were presented to Orville and 


Wilbur Wright. 


June 26—Glenn H. Curtiss’ first exhibition flights at the Aeronautic Society’s 


meet at its Morris Park aerodrome in the first Curtiss airplane were the first 
airplane flights over New York City. 
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Rocketdyne Thor-Jupiter 
Propulsion System 


Basically the same engine, with variations 
to suit individual needs, is providing approx- 
imately 90% of the thrust to orbital altitude 
and speed for the Air Force satellite Dis- 
coverer series, and is furnishing about three- 
fourths of the total power required by the 
Army-NASA lunar probes. This engine is 
Rocketdyne’s first-stage propulsion system 
which develops about 150,000 pounds of 
thrust. 


The engine, operating on liquid oxygen 
and a kerosene type fuel, has been used to 
propel the Thor missile, and a similar one is 
being used to propel the Jupiter and Juno 
missiles. It consists of three units; a main 
booster engine whose thrust chamber is mov- 
able to direct the missile’s course, and twin 
vernier engines rated at 1,000 pounds of 
thrust to control missile roll. Overall length 
of the engine called on to perform the first- 
stage function of the space probes is not 
much larger than that of a sports car, but 
thrust is estimated to reach the equivalent 
of four million horsepower. 


The chamber in which combustion occurs 
is bell-shaped. This configuration permits 
peak performances at both sea level and at 
altitudes reaching up to 90 miles, almost en- 
tirely past earth’s atmosphere. To provide 
cooling for the thrust chamber where tem- 
peratures of 5000 degrees are experienced 
during operation, fuel for the engine circu- 
lates through thin tubes forming the chamber 
walls before being fed through an injector 
into the combustion area. 

Twin pumps, spun by a turbine which 
develops more than 2500 horsepower, force 
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fuel and oxidizer through the engine at flow 
rates of approximately 4400 gallons a min- 
ute. The pumps are about the size of a 
household pressure cooker. 


The turbine assembly is driven by hot 
gases provided by the combustion of main 
propellants in a compact, spherical gas gen- 
erator, which, despite its small size, gener- 


ates immense horsepower. Exhaust from 


the gas generator, ducted overboard, is used 
to control missile roll. 


Engine performance is precisely adjusted 
to the requirements of each launching. Ad- 


justments are made by locking thick one- 
piece metal discs into propellant lines in the 
engine. Machined to openings accurate to 
one ten-thousandths of an inch, the discs 
control propellant flow rate and burning 
time to a fraction of one percent. 

The Rocketdyne engine is in production 
at the plant in Neosho, Missouri. 


Bibliography on Significant 
Military Literature 


Appearing in the magazine, Special Li- 
braries, Feb., 1959 issue, is an article pre 
pared by Miss Florine A. Oltman, Chief of 
the Bibliographic Assistance Branch of the 
Air University Library, Maxwell AFB, Ala- 
bama. This article consists primarily of a 
short bibliography of pertinent, current and 
significant military literature, most of which 
is available at the Air University Library. 
Interested readers may write directly to the 
library for a copy of the bibliography or 
assistance on any bibliography. Books are 
also available from the Air University Li 
brary on the inter-library loan system. 
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About to Enter the Inventory? 

In a first-stage engine and short-range 
test, the U. S. Air Force launched its newest 
intercontinental ballistic missile, the Martin 
§M-68, or Titan, on February 6, 1959, from 
Cape Canaveral, Florida. 

The ninety-foot Titan will normally be 
powered by a two-stage Aerojet-General 
liquid rocket engine. In this test, only the 
first stage was fired, while the second stage 
remained inactive, during which time several 
thousand gallons of water were carried in 
the tanks in place of fuel. The successful 
test also checked out ground-support equip- 
ment, the launch-sequence controls, and the 
count-down procedures. 

The Titan which is estimated at about 110 
tons, had failed to launch in two previous 
attempts, but on this occasion traveled 220 
miles to a designated impact area. It is de- 
signed to travel about 9,000 miles at a speed 
of about 17,000 miles per hour. Present 
USAF plans call for outfitting eleven Titan 
squadrons in the next few years, as part of 
the strike force of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. It is planned, too, that they will be 
launched from underground installations as 
protection against enemy attack. 


Heavyweight Lifter 
Officially certified by the National Aero- 
nautic Association, a Douglas Cargomaster 


of the Military Air Transport Service air- 
lifted the heaviest load in the history of 
aviation on December 16, 1958. The event 
took place at Dover Air Force Base, Dela- 
ware, home of the C-133, and representing 
the NAA was Mr. Carl R. Wheeley, who 
checked the weighing and loading, and who 
was also on board during the actual flight. 

The payload was 117,900 pounds, and was 
lifted to an altitude of 10,000 feet. This 
payload far exceeded the previous record of 
78,089 pounds which was airlifted in Sep- 
tember 1958, and is almost three times the 
former world record made by a Soviet TU- 
104 in 1957. 

The Cargomaster is part of the 1607th 
Air Transport Wing (Heavy) under the com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. Robert J. Geoway. 


First in A.R.T. Plan 


The 459th Troop Carrier Wing, located 
at Andrews Air Force Base, Md., under the 
command of our Editorial Board Chairman, 
Brig. Gen. Ramsay D. Potts, Jr., USAFR, 
has been judged to have attained a level of 
capability where it can assume duties and 
activities similar to those of a regular Air 
Force wing. This unit has thus become the 
first Air Reserve unit in the continental U. S. 
to assume full status under the Air Reserve 
Training plan. 


Book Club Enters Second Year—by Peter J. Schenk, Pres., A.F.A. 


Although the Airpower Book Club, sponsored by the Air Force Association, 
has been in operation only a little more than a year, the idea of a professional 
reading club, appealing to readers interested in military airpower and related 
fields, celebrates its fifth birthday this month. 

It was in April 1954 that Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, now Vice Chief of Staff 


of the Air Force, then Commander in Chief of Strategic Air Command, formally 
and officially proposed the establishment of such a club through the Air University 
Book Department. Rather exhaustive preliminary investigation indicated (1) 
that such a book club would be a valuable adjunct to the Air Force mission; 
(2) that it would be inadvisable for the Air Force to take on such a task on 
an official basis; (3) that the Air Force Association should be invited to take 
~ the project on a nonprofit basis, rather than turning it over to a commercial 
m™m. 

This, briefly, is how AFA got into the book club business. Before setting 
up shop, we surveyed most of the major book clubs. Considering the fact that 
AFA, as a nonprofit organization, was not prepared to risk any sizable amount 
of capital, it quickly became apparent that the conventional book club pattern 
of a monthly selection, which the member could either accept or reject as long 
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as he bought a stated minimum number of books annually, would not work. 
Large sums of money would be tied up in book inventories and the clerical 
overhead would be excessive. An added factor was the difficulty of finding twelve 
books a year, on a month-by-month basis, that would be worthy of selection 
for a club of this type. 

We decided to try a different approach, to form a book club that would be 
truly a “club,” with a flat sum for annual dues and with four selections annually, 
After a little more than a year of operation, the current membership of the 
Airpower Book Club stands at approximately four thousand. They pay annual 
dues of $15 and thus far have realized tremendous savings on their book-buying 
investment. Those who enrolled as charter members received for their $15, 
during the first year, five books including a free bonus book. The titles, with 


retail prices, indicate what a bargain membership can be: 


A History of the United States Air Force (Bonus Book) $6.75 
Mitchell—A Pioneer of Airpower_ _.. 6.00 
The United States Air Force Report o on the Ballistic Missile 4.00 
Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age...» 4.50 
Memoirs of Field Marshal Montgomery. 6.00 


Thus, a member who joined the Club at its inception received for his first 
$15 a total of $27.25 worth of books, almost a fifty percent saving. 

The current premium, offered to renewal members and new members who 
forward cash with their order (this saves clerical costs), is Space Weapons, a 
book compiled and edited by the Editors of Air Force Magazine. It sells in 
the bookstores at $5. In addition, they will receive, immediately, the first 
selection of the current annual cycle—/mpact of Air Power, edited by Dr. Eugene 
Emme, formerly on the staff of the Air University. Impact retails for the 
whopping sum of $12.50 and it’s a whopping book—914 pages. 

So if you join or renew now, while Jmpact is the current selection (and 
send in the $15 with your order) you get $17.50 worth of books right off the 
bat, with three more books coming to you before your dues are payable again. 
For an investment of barely more than the cost of a four-cent stamp per day 
you’re bound to wind up with between $25 and $30 worth of books. If you'd 
rather have the Club bill you later, we trust you. But the extra bookkeeping 
cost means we can’t afford to send you the bonus book. (See the ad on page 142.) 
You may wonder what factors enter into the selection of titles for the Air- 
power Book Club. In the first place, although the Club has “airpower” in its 
title, we feel the scope should be broad enough to include pertinent related 
professional reading. Thus, during the first year, selections included in a history 
of the Air Force, a biography of an airpower pioneer, a definitive study of the 
USAF’s ballistic missile program, and the memoirs of a great military leader. 
Some may question what the memoirs of a ground soldier are doing among 
the selections of an airpower book club . The answer is (1) that it was the 
most suitable title available for distribution during the last quarter of 1958; 
(2) that Montgomery has a deep and abiding appreciation of the place of air- 
power in today’s military world; (3) that, agree with him or not, he was a 


problems as to Army problems. 

We feel that the Airpower Book Club is sound in principle and has been of 
great value. During the first year of operation we ran into a few bugs and 
made some mistakes. We think we’ve got it licked now. Doubling our mem- 
bership during the current year will put us out of the nonprofitable status into 
the nonprofit (there’s a difference) break-even position. Beyond that we hope 
to pour profits back into more books, lower prices, added service. 
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Dear General: 

I sincerely appreciate your tactful forbear- 
ance. It has completely overcome the bad 
effects of some overzealous soliciting which 
occurred within the Far East Air Forces 
when the original contribution was “re- 
quested.” 

There was apparently some misunder- 
standing on the part of someone in the chain 
of command at that time. But again, your 
handling of the Foundation has erased that 
original error. 

Sincerely, 

ORANGE W. HALL 
Lt. Colonel, USAF 
Mineola, New York 


Dear General: 

. | have found The Air Power His- 
torian an interesting companion in many 
moments of enjoyable reading. During the 
past three months it has been of particular 
value to me as accurate reference material 
for a two semester military history course 
that I am attending in the Far East Mary- 
land University Program. I find the inclu- 
sion of articles on current thinking especially 
interesting .... 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM P. MARTIN 
Captain, USAF 

APO 929, San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear General: 

... 1 want you to know how much I enjoy 
reading The Air Power Historian. It is well 
edited; the articles are not only graphically 
written but also of great interest to me as an 
Air Force Reservist; the picture content is 
excellent; and as a commuter I find the size 
of the magazine just right for carrying and 
reading to and from the office... . 

Sincerely, 

FREDERICK L. HACKENBURG, Jr. 

Captain, AFR 

New York 16, New York 


LETTERS 10 EDITOR... 


Dear Sir: 
The January issue of The Air Power 
Historian just arrived in my mail and I 
would like to get three more copies of it due 
to the last two articles appearing in the 
magazine. They are the best I have seen on 
the military historian and his problems— 
how well I know them because I am one of 
the clan, so to speak, and work under some 
of the conditions described ... . 
ROBERT L. HITCHCOCK 
M/Sgt. USAF 
Davis-Monthan AFB, Ariz. 


Dear General: 
This is one annual bill I really do not 
mind paying. In fact I’m almost glad you 
do not print The Air Power Historian any 
oftener as it would take something away 
from how much I look forward to it. 
As you usually solicit comments, let me 
say this: Anything done by human hands 
may be criticized and changes recommended. 
I like the quarterly just the way it is, and 
have such faith in the managers that I be- 
lieve any necessary changes will naturally 
evolve. 
Keep up the good work and may the His- 
torian remain an active, intelligent media for 
Air Power Advocates. 
Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM L. TALBOTT, Jr. 
Captain, USAF 
Luke AFB, Arizona 
Dear Sir: 
Thank you for reminding me that my dues 
have expired. 
I have received much historical back- 
ground from your magazine. I should have 
had to do much research to find the material 
that appears in the quarterly. 
Again thank you for allowing me to be a 
contributing member of your organization. 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD A. KRESSIN 
Buffalo, New York 
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brought 
Airpower Book Club 
members... 


Mitchell: Pioneer of Airpower 


by Isaac Don Levine 


The United States Air Force Report on the Ballistic Missile 
edited by Lt. Col. Kenneth F. Gantz 


Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age 


The Memoirs of Field Marshal Montgomery 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
z= 
= 
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$15 in'59 brings you to start... 


The Impact of Air Power edited by Eugene M. Emme 


$12.50 


Space Weapons—A Handbook of Military Astronautics 
Compiled and Edited by the Editors of AIR FORCE Magazine 


Total Retail Value..... $17.50... .. to start your membership 


plus... 


3 more selections at no additional charge. 
Every Book Club selection is a book you need 

In choosing the five best books each year, your need becomes the 
Book Club requirement. 

Members got the best books last year at a 45% saving on normal 
retail price. 

This year you'll get guaranteed quality of content, at—we expect— 
50% savings. You'll get a $30 value in pre-selected reading and 
reference works—five books of permanent worth—for the $15 you 
pay now. 


Airpower Book Club 


MILLS BUILDING « WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


$5.00 


AIRPOWER BOOK CLUB 
MILLS BUILDING + WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


© | enclose $15. Send me THE IMPACT OF AIRPOWER, the next 
three Book Club selections and SPACE WEAPONS as a bonus for 
cash payment. 

© Bill me for $15. Send me THE IMPACT OF AIRPOWER and the 
next three Book Club selections. 

Either choice entitles me to all membership privileges—including 
a 10% discount on other books | buy. 


NAME 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 
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History of the USAF—1907 - 1957 
otal Retail Value... .. $272 
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NOTICE 70 MEMRERS 


BALLOTING FOR TRUSTEES AND ANNUAL MEETING 


Members of THE AIR FORCE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 
will find in this issue of The Air Power Historian a ballot for 
the absentee election of six members to serve on the Board 
of Trustees for a term of four years. The card, as a con- 
venience, needs only to be checked and mailed; no stamp is 
required. 


As is customary, the ballot lists twelve names from which 
you are to select six. In order to fulfill the stipulations of 
our Constitution it is necessary that you, as amember, vote in 
absentia if you cannot and do not intend to be present at the 
Annual Meeting. All ballots must be mailed to the Executive 
Director by 1 September 1959. 


The ballots will be tabulated and all figures will be presented 
for acceptance to the Board at the Annual Meeting of THE 
FOUNDATION, which will probably be held at Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, during the month of September. The 
exact date and place will be given members in the July issue 
of The Air Power Historian. All are invited to attend the 


meeting. 
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CONVAIR'S 8-58 HUSTLER and CONVAIR'S ATLAS ICBM 


PARTNERS FOR PEACE...manned and unmanné 


Long range planning of yesterday by the U. S. Air Force is taking shape today in manned and unmi * 
weapons systems such as Convair’s B-58 Hustler—our first supersonic bomber; and Convair’s Atla 

free world’s first Intercontinental Ballistic Missile! In utilizing the outstanding features of both s 

this unmatched combination offers the Air Force maximum flexibility in carrying out its Strategic 
These partners for peace, both manned and unmanned, integrated into a single instrument of defense] 
a vital role in keeping the free world free! 


CONVAIR 
aowision or GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


ff 


reliability 


prime requisite 


It has been noted in recent government 
reports that the basic reason behind 
unreliable weapons, whether manned or 
unmanned, rests primarily with the 
performance of electronics. 

Maj. Gen. David H. Baker, President of 
Capital Airlines and until recently the 
Director of Procurement and Production, 
Air Materiel Command, stated “It is 
becoming increasingly evident that in the 
selection of weapons or components in 

a competitive situation, the blue ribbon 
will go to the company which has 
recognized reliability as the prime 
requisite in his product.” 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GLASS- 
BONDED MICA AND CERAMOPLASTIC PRODUCTS 
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Why some American fathers 
will dress like this for dinner tonight 


These fathers belong to a SAC bomber crew that’s on — New strength for the Air Force 
the alert. Their families may join them for dinner—but North American is at work on the new weapon 
they must wear their flying clothes. manned and unmanned, that will help build af 

The alarm—practice or real—may not come tonight. But defense. From North American come the GAM-7 
if it does, they have a scant six minutes to reach their Dog air-to-ground missile for the B-52...the F-# 
B-52, poised at the end of the runway. range interceptor...the B-70 manned bomber, 2) 

For they know full well what all Americans should know _ successor to the B-52...the large liquid-propellam 
—that the enemy’s first objective would almost certainly engines that power the Air Force Atlas and 
be to destroy our SAC bases here and abroad in one great Army Jupiter and Redstone, and the Jupiter 
stroke...and thus leave us at his mercy. put the Army’s Explorer satellites into orbit. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVING THE NATION’S INTEREST FIRST— THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS 


LOS ANGELES AUTONETICS MISSILE ROCKETDYNE COLUMBUS ATOMICS INTE 
tos Angeles, Canoga Park, Downey, California; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missouri 


ie | NAA is at work in the fields of the future 
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